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TO THE READER. 



This memoir is little more than a brief and 
sketchy outline of a long life-story, happily not 
as yet brought to a close, although its opening 
chapter bears a date prior to the commencement 
of the present century. My object in attempt- 
ing to narrate, with all achievable succinctness, 
the leading incidents of Kaiser Wilhelm's re- 
markable career has been rather to exhibit his 
character in its true colours to my countrymen 
than to recapitulate the minutiae of his achieve- 
ments, military and regnant, alike too legionary 
in number to be dealt with otherwise than cur- 
sorily and superficially in a work of the dimen- 
sions to which, in this particular instance, I find 
myself limited. 

I desire to gratefully acknowledge the obliga- 
tion I am under to my lamented friend Privy- 
Councillor Louis Schneider, formerly one of the 
Emperor's most faithful and confidential ser- 
vants, for many items, utilised in these pages ^ 
of valuable information respecting his Majesty's 
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early youth, regimental career, and behaviour 
during the revolutionary cataclysm of 1848-9. 
Had the "King's Reader" been spared but a 
little longer to his kind old master, this small 
work would have been thankfully dedicated to 
him. 

For many opportunities of collecting valuable 
and, above all, authentic information with re- 
spect to a later period of his Majesty's career, I 
have to thank the good fortune that enabled me 
to accompany the German Army throughout its 
campaign in France (i 870-1), and subsequently 
fixed my abode for seven consecutive years in 
Berlin. It was in a journalistic capacity that I 
was attached to the Royal Headquarters at 
Versailles during the investment and siege of 
Paris. Whilst sojourning in the German capital 
I represented a great London newspaper. The 
Daily Telegraphy as its resident correspondent. 
Such knowledge of facts connected with the 
Emperor-King as I may have gained in the 
course of the experiences above referred to is 
offered to the reader in Chapters V., VI., and 
VII. of this memoir. 

WM. BEATTY-KINGSTON. 
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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY. — HIS PHYSICAL, MORAL, AND INTEL- 
LECTUAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

* 

The mighty and chivalric figure of William I.^ 
German Emperor and King of Prussia, is unquestion- 
ably one of the imposing and picturesque entities of 
our century. There is probably no man living respect- 
ing whose character, at one period or another of his 
career, men's opinions have differed more diametri- 
cally or vehemently. He has been denounced as a 
narrow-minded tyrant, scoffed at as a sublime drill- 
sergeant, stigmatised as a despoiler of his fellow- 
monarchs and kinsmen, a wanton shedder of his 
countrymen's blood. Between the years 1848 and 
1867, nearly every imaginable offence against humanity,, 
honour and justice, was attributed to him by those, 
without as well as within the Prussian frontiers, who 
either had failed to obtain any insight into his real 
nature or, yielding to political bias, wilfully misrepre- 
sented him. Nowadays, however, the vast majority of 
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civilised mankind has come to recognize in United 
Germany's first Kaiser a truly good and great man — 
the noblest of all those brave, honest and tlirifty 
monarchs successively given to Prussia by the ancient 
and honourable House of HohenzoUem. 

Ever since the days of his early manhood, this 
Soldier-Prince's great stature and strength, remark- 
able comeliness of feature combined with impressive 
sternness of facial expression, extraordinary majesty of 
bearing and demeanour — ^above all, the antique dis- 
tinction of appearance, manner and address for which 
he has been celebrated by one generation after another 
of his contemporaries during the past half-century — 
have imparted to his individuality a strong flavour of 
the romantico-heroical, suggestive of such warrior- 
monarch types as are sung of in the Nibelungen Lied, 
and described in quaint mediaeval chronicles. And 
the inner man corresponds faithfully to the outer. 
William the First is as pure a knight and perfect a sol- 
dier as ever were Bayard and the Black Prince — in a 
word, as any of the chivalric ideals, historical or 
mythical, with whom chroniclers, poets, or romancists 
have made us familiar. It cannot without exaggera- 
tion be claimed for him that he is in anything a 
genius ; nor, like his great ancestor, Frederick IL, a 
general and statesman by instinct ; nor, like his elder 
brother, Frederick William IV., an artist, verse- 
writer, and wit He is by no means an eminent 
scholar, philosopher, or linguist. He does not care 
particularly for music, nor, to say sooth, has he ever 
taken a particularly lively interest in any of the arts. 
But he has been his whole life long, perhaps more en- 
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tirely and absolutely than any other man of his times, 
the incarnation of Duty. A bom prince of a land in 
which duty has been the national cultus for more than 
two centuries, he became, so to speak, its recognized 
high priest and chief teacher. By the force of his ex- 
ample, of his will, and of the irresistible influence he 
personally exercised upon every person with whom he 
was brought into contact, he created a school of men 
who, under his leading, when the time came for show- 
ing what they were made of, translated the poverty- 
stricken kingdom and third-class Power, Prussia, into 
the wealthy, potent, magnificent Empire, Germany. 
That the Prussian Army became what is was in 1864, 
when, after half a century's peace, it was called upon 
to exhibit its capabilities (respecting which military 
Europe was at that time profoundly sceptical), is 
mainly owing to the King, who, throughout a period 
of five and forty years previous to his accession to 
the throne, devoted himself exclusively to the army. 
That magnificent force has to thank him for the per- 
fectionnement of its discipline, the development of its 
physical and mobile qualities, the improvement of its 
officers' professional status, the increment of well- 
being in its rank and file, the amelioration of its 
offensive weapons and, in short, for everything that 
could heighten its material efficiency and raise its 
moral standard. When he was Prince of Prussia he 
did not waste his time on politics. In fact, he never 
was a demonstrative or proselytising politician at any 
period of his life. Whilst his father and. brother lived 
and reigned, he carefully abstained from any and every 
manifestation of a political character, verbal or literary. 
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He never wrote but one book, and that was a treatise 
upon the German Army Constitution, although his 
private memoranda, cabinet-orders, &c, should they 
ever be published, will furnish ample material for a 
goodly number of printed volumes. He has always 
been a soldier — the first soldier of a military family 
and of a war-like nation. He has also ever been most 
specifically a Prussian of the Prussians — an earnest, 
though tolerant churchman, a steadfast Conservative, a . 
firm believer in birthrights, hereditary privileges and 
class distinctions. He has deeply loved his "narrower 
Fatherland," and gloried in being her King. When he 
yielded to political exigencies and his son's wishes, in 
accepting the Imperial dignity, it was with a heavy heart 
and a troubled spirit Personally he is the most amiable 
and sweet-tempered of men, delighting in kind deeds, 
endowed with an exquisite tact in his intercourse with 
all sorts and conditions of men, generously charitable, 
— although the traditional Hohenzollem thrift is dis- 
tinctly an element of his nature, — utterly fearless of 
danger, gifted with a pleasant, sly, dry humour that 
no amount of fatigue or vexation has as yet availed to 
quell, despite his great age. No Sovereign, living or 
dead, has probably ever been more absolutely pos- 
sessed of the affections of his servants and retainers 
— of all those persons constantly surrounding him 
in every-day life — than the German Emperor. No 
potentate of ancient or modem times ever owned a 
greater number of faithful and affectionate fiiends. 
When Death shall summon him hence, he will go to his 
grave the most sincerely and emotionally mourned 
man of his race, though each succeeding Hohenzollem, 
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since his ancestor, the great Niimberg Burgrave, be- 
came Elector of Brandenburg (141 5), has been in 
greater or less degree a benefactor to his country. So 
deep has, of late years, been the love felt for William L 
by his people, that there are men — ^stem, physically and 
psychically buttoned-up Prussians, warriors and civi- 
lians alike — grown old in his service, who will not tarry 
long after their beloved master, " der alte Herr," as he 
has for many a year been affectionately called by the 
members of his household, shall have joined the 
majority. To such men, and they are not few in 
number, a world from which " der alte Herr " shall 
have departed will not be worth living in. As prince, 
monarch, soldier, legislator, husband, father, friend and 
master, this true gentleman has, from childhood to 
extreme old age, invariably, steadfastly and uninter- 
ruptedly done his duty. In his case. Nature has 
allowed her " great debt " to run on until, from an 
actuary's point of view, it is somewhat overdue. When- 
ever he shall be called upon to pay it, not only Prussia 
and Germany, but all Europe will find occasion to 
mourn the loss of so just a man, so conscientious a ruler, 
so illustrious a warrior. Hitherto, despite his great age 
and irrepressible tendency to fulfil his open-air 
military duties in defiance of inclement weather, the 
Emperor-King has succeeded in keeping up an out- 
ward appearance of impregnability to the assaults of 
Time. His seemingly inexhaustible vitality and scarcely 
impaired physical vigour are the wonder of all who are 
brought into contact with him. Robust, upright, and 
from a trainer's point of view, in splendid condition, 
he thinks nothing of spending a long afternoon in the 
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saddle at a " Grand Manoeuvre," covering as much 
ground as a zealous "galloper/* or of standing about 
for three or four hours at a stretch in overheated 
rooms, entertaining his guests at a Court reception. 
He is, indeed, a shining and most exceptional example 
of the benefits to be derived by a naturally fine con- 
stitution from habitual temperance, continence, early 
rising, hard work, regular exercise and an equable 
temperament These wise habits and this inestimable 
gift of nature have brought him, sound wind and limb, 
hale, hearty and cheerful, to the verge of eighty-six, 
and may stand him in as good stead for many a year 
to come. He has already outlived nearly all his co- 
temporaries and very many of his juniors — ^but not his 
personal prestige, nor yet his unexampled popularity 
throughout the Fatherland. Well do the more in- 
telligent and patriotic of his countrymen know that the 
longer he shall be preserved to them, the better will be 
Germany's chance of keeping the peace at home and 
abroad. 



CHAPTER II. 

HIS BIRTH, CHILDHOOD, AND EARLY YOUTH. 

Frederick William Lewis, first German Em- 
peror and seventh King of Prussia, was bom in the 
Palace then occupied by his father, the Crown Prince 
of Prussia (subsequently Frederick William III.) and 
more recently by His Imperial Royal Highness the 
German Crown Prince (and of Prussia), situate be- 
tween the old Palace, in which Frederick the Great 
resided, and which has been converted into a 
modem town house for the Commander of the 
Berlin Garrison, and the new Palace, 37, Under the 
Linden, that modest mansion in which the Emperor- 
King has resided from the day of his Coronation up 
to the present time. He was the second son of 
Frederick William, Crown Prince of Prussia, and of 
Princess Louisa of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, one of the 
loveliest, most cultivated and patriotic women of her 
day ; and a fortnight after his birth (which took place 
on the 22nd March, 1797), was christened in his 
father's house, being held over the font by his grand- 
father and first godfather, Frederick William the 
Second, popularly nicknamed " The Fat King." No 
fewer than twenty sponsors of both sexes, amongst 
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whom were the then Emperor and Empress of Russia, 
the Hereditary Stadtholder, Prince of Orange, and his 
consort, and the Landgraves of Hesse Cassel and Hesse 
Darmstadt, promised and vowed in the name of the 
royal infant, who came into the world in a time of 
deep mourning for the Hohenzollem family, his father's 
brother. Prince Lewis, and the Dowager Queen Eliza- 
beth, relict of Frederick the Great, having both died 
only a few weeks before his birth. A little later in the 
same year (1797) Frederick William the Second also 
died, and was succeeded by the baby prince's father, 
who ascended the throne imder the title of Frederick 
William the Third. Of this monarch's union with 
Queen Louise there was issued in all, four sons and a 
daughter. The eldest son, Frederick William, subse- 
quently came to the throne, as did the second son, 
Frederick William Lewis, and the daughter Charlotte 
eventually became Empress of Russia, having at an 
early age espoused the handsomest man in Europe, 
then Czarevitz, afterwards Czar Nicholas I. The third 
and fourth sons were Princes Charles and Albert of 
Prussia. 

Prince William, as it was decided to call him, in 
order to distinguish him from his elder brother, was a 
delicate and feeble infant. For the first five years of 
his life he was constantly ailing, and developed so 
little strength or vivacity during that period of time 
that his mother almost despaired of rearing him. He 
remained weakly and physically backward until the 
age of puberty, when he suddenly, as it were, shook 
off all his ailments, and rapidly attained those 
physical dimensions and powers which have entitled 
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him to rank for over three-score years, amongst the 
most justly proportioned and vigorous men of his 
country. But the education of his early childhood, 
by reason of his extreme fragility of frame and 
delicacy of health, was confided exclusively to women ; 
and he was accordingly more thoroughly cosseted than 
probably any juvenile prince of his House before or 
after him. He first appeared in public on the 5th 
April, 1802, at a ceremony performed in the Town 
Hall of Coeln, a district of Berlin, in some respects 
corresponding to our " City ; " the occasion of which 
ceremony was the presentation, by the Queen, his 
mother, of a municipal banner to the Coeln burghers. 
Prince William, although only five years old, ham- 
mered a nail into the flagstaff in his turn, and displayed 
the greatest interest in the whole proceedings. His 
Christmas present the following year (1803), consisted 
of a full uniform of the then Rudorf, afterwards Zieten 
regiment, the renowned " Red Hussars,'* which sixty 
years later conferred a sobriquet upon its present 
colonel, Field Marshal Prince Frederick Charles, the 
hero of Koniggratz, that will stick to him until the 
day of his death. On the same day Prince William's 
brother, the Cro\vn Prince, and cousin, Prince 
Frederick of Prussia, were endowed respectively with 
the uniforms of the Gardes du Corps and ist Dragoon 
Regiments; and the "three new recruits for the 
Prussian Army " were presented to the Queen by the 
King in person, under the full-length portrait of 
Frederick the Great, which still hangs in the first 
saloon of the Kronprinzliches Palais. Although he 
was only six years old when this pla)rful formality was 
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gone through by his father, the Emperor still retains 
a lively remembrance of it, as well as of the keen 
delight he experienced at being permitted for the 
first time to wear uniform. The uniform itself was 
even gayer then than it is now — scarlet dolman 
slashed with silver, white facings, dark blue and gold 
pelisse, fur busby and white plume, boots and breeches. 
In 1805, the Towarczy Regiment, progenitor of the 
ubiquitous Uhlans that so sorely worried provincial 
France in 1 870-1 (it was at the commencement of the 
century the only Uhlan regiment in the Prussian 
Army) passed through Berlin ; and as Prince William 
was greatly struck by the picturesque appearance of 
this corps, the King presented him with its uniform, 
which he wore frequently during the latter part of that 
year. Meanwhile, early in 1804 he commenced his 
military exercises under the direction of Sergeant 
Bennstein of the Guards, who drilled him and his 
elder brother daily until they became thoroughly in- 
structed in the rudiments of military training. Until 
1809, the Prince's secular studies were superintended 
by Privy Councillor Dellbriick, and subsequently by 
Professor Reimann. He also, during different periods 
of his nonage, studied the science of war under 
Generals Von Scharnhorst and Von Knesebeck. Von 
Schamhorst was one of the earliest and most sedulous 
advocates of the system of National Defence, the fun- 
damental principle of which is compulsory man-service 
— or, as its German appellation {Allgemeinewehrpflichi) 
more correctly describes it, " a common obligation to 
take up arms/ He doubtless imbued his august pupil 
with his own convictions ; for Prince William, when he 
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became a member of the Army Re-organisation Coni- 
mission upon attaining his majority, energetically 
supported the adoption of the above principle into 
the Prussian Army. His instructor in law was the 
celebrated international jurist, De Savigny; and he 
took lessons, for nearly a year, from Ranch — the 
sculptor of the famous statue of Frederick the Great — 
and from Schenkel, Berlin's greatest architect, in the 
plastic arts. As his taste for music, if he had any, was 
so latent as to be altogether undiscoverable, his 
judicious parents spared him the peine forte et dure of 
an apprenticeship to counter-point, thorough bass and 
five-finger exercises. 

In 1806 Prince William witnessed from his father's 
palace windows the march past, on its way to the 
disastrous war that ended in the total subjugation 
of Prussia by France, of the gallant regiment 
whose uniform he had already worn for three years ; 
and in the course of that fate-fraught year he 
accompanied his mother and brother — his Royal father 
was "with the army " — to all the military spectacles with 
which the epoch was rife. When the Queen followed 
her husband, the Princes remained in Berlin, whence, 
as soon as the terrible news of Jena reached the Prus- 
sian capital, they were promptly conveyed to Schwedt 
on the Oder. Immediately after the defeat of Jena, 
the Queen left the army in precipitate haste, and, not 
finding her boys at Berlin, followed them to Schwedt, 
where, upon first meeting them, she burst into a par- 
oxysm of weeping, and sobbed out to them, "Children, 
you see me in tears \ I am weeping for the destruction 

of the army ; it has not fulfilled the King's expecta- 

c 2 
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tions ! " A few days later, Schwedt being no longer 
deemed a sufficiently safe place of sojourn, the Royal 
family transferred itself to Stettin, then to Danzig, and 
lastly to Konigsberg, where the Princes saw their 
father for the first time since the outbreak of the war, 
but only for a few days, as he hurried off again to the 
army. But the King returned to Konigsberg on the 
first of January, 1807 : and on that day the military 
career of Prince William may correctly be stated to have 
commenced. For, as soon as the members of Frederick 
William the Third's family had offered him their cus- 
tomary seasonable congratulations, the King turned to 
his second son, and said, " As there will be no oppor- 
tunity to rig you out properly on your birthday, seeing 
that you are going to Memel, I nominate you officer 
to-day. There lies your provisional uniform." Thus 
Prince William entered the army three months earlier 
than is customary for Princes of the HohenzoUem 
family, who, as a rule, receive their first commission on 
their tenth birthday. Owing to the abolition in the 
Prussian Army of the rank of Ensign, he got his first 
step within a year of receiving his commission. The 
Royal soldier's first two commissions, in point of fact, 
bear the dates ist January, 1807, and 24th December, 
1807. And it would seem as if his admission to the 
actual military career had proved a spell to conjure 
away his ailments ; for though in the early part of the 
year, before he took any part in the exercises allotted 
to his company, he was constantly suffering from neu- 
ralgia, low fever, and depression of spirits, it is on 
record that, in the autumn and winter, as well as in 
the following spring (1808), he took part in all the 
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drills, parades, and reviews through which the First 
Guards were put, in Memel and Konigsberg. It was 
on the occasion of his eleventh birthday that his 
mother described him as follows, in a letter written to 
her father the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz: — 

"Our son William — permit me, venerable grand- 
papa, to introduce your grandchildren to you in regu- 
lar order — will turn out, unless I be much mistaken, 
like his father ; simple, honest, and intelligent He 
resembles him most of all, but will not, I fancy, be so 
handsome." 

Save in the last respect of all — for Prince William 
turned out to be a far handsomer man than his father, 
or indeed than any HohenzoUern, living or dead, ever 
had been — the Queen's prophecies were verified by 
her son's whole life-conduct. 

" Simple, honest, intelligent." William of Prussia's 
character was never more happily hit off than in those 
three words. 

The letter just quoted was written in a time of sore 
trouble for Prussia in general, and the Royal Family 
in particular. Whilst shut up in Konigsberg with 
her children, the Queen was compelled to endure 
physical privations as well as mental suffering. Too 
frequently ready money was not forthcoming for the 
daily household expenses, and the Royal table was 
supplied with the coarsest sorts of food and merest 
necessaries, served on common earthenware. All the 
plate, money, jewels, and valuables had gone to feed 
the devouring jaws of war ; and the profound misery 
of that dismal epoch made an ineffaceable impression 
upon Prince William, who in later years, when con- 
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versing with his younger relatives, would often 
humorously refer to the spare and sordid diet with 
which he and his brothers had been fain to content 
themselves dining their first sojourn in the ancient 
Coronation-City. It was whilst undergoing these pri- 
vations that the Prince took to studying the works of 
his renowned great-uncle, Frederick the Second, with 
great zest and perseverance. On Christmas eve, 1809, 
the whole family returned to Berlin, which had been 
just evacuated by the French, and Prince William 
marched into the capital through the Bemau Gate, on 
the right flank of his company of Guards. 

In July, 18 10, Queen Louisa died after a few 
days' illness, and both her elder sons were by her 
bedside when she expired. Prince William, who 
adored his mother, was distressingly affected by her 
loss. For the last seventy-two years he has never 
once, on the anniversary (19th July) of her death, 
missed visiting the mausoleum in which she was laid 
to rest. As soon as he had somewhat recovered 
from the shock inflicted upon his still delicate 
organisation by the death-bed scene, he returned to 
his military studies (under Major von Pirch) which he 
thenceforth continued to prosecute with the greatest 
energy and perseverance, receiving instruction in all 
the different branches of the service. He took his 
turn of duty with infantry, cavalry, artillery, and 
engineers. A lasting record of his efliciency as an 
engineer officer may still be seen in Babelsberg Park, 
in the shape of a field-work (supposed to be thrown 
up to cover the passage of the Havel from Glienicke 
to Nowawess) traced by Prince William, and con- 
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structed under his immediate orders in the year 181 1, 
when the industrious young lieutenant had just com- 
pleted his fourteenth year. When tlie " Mountain of 
Babel " subsequently came into his possession by in- 
heritance, he gave orders that this earthwork should 
be restored to its original condition of defensive 
efficiency, and preserved in good trim as a memento 
of his debUt as a " Pioneer," the designation assigned 
to Engineers in Germany. During the interval of 
half a century that had elapsed between his superin- 
tendence of the work and his coronation at Konigs- 
berg, huge trees had grown over the surface of the 
Schanze. He would not allow these trees to be dis- 
turbed, and there they have remained until the 
present day, projecting at all sorts of angles from the 
grassy slope of the neatly-finished earthwork, and 
cropping up, in some places, from the bottom of the 
deep trench surrounding its faces and flanks. 

In 181 2 Prussia was again forced into war, and the 
next year was a memorable one in the life of Prince 
William, for in it he gained two steps of military rank 
(first lieutenant, 15th May, captain, 30th Oct), and 
immediately after his second promotion started upon 
his first campaign, attached to his father's staff. At 
Frankfort-on-Maine he found his Guards, and, for the 
first time, took command of his company. On the 
31st December, 18 13, he accompanied his father to* 
Mannheim, where the passage of the Rhine was to be 
effected in the teeth of the enemy. The operation in 
question was carried out next day (New year, 1814) 
successfully, but with heavy loss. This " Passage of 
the Rhine," commemorated by Count von Tolstoi's 
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celebrated medalf the reverse of which bears one of 
the best portraits extant of Frederick William III., 
was Prince William's " baptism of fire/* and brought 
him for the first time face to face with that greatest of 
his country's foes whom he was destined, fifty-six 
years thereafter, so utterly and triumphantly to subdue. 
It was on the 27th February, 1814, that the young 
Prince, who had become an excellent horseman, and 
was thirsting for a chance of distinguishing himself, 
got his long looked-for opportunity during the fierce 
and bloody battle of Bar-sur-Aube. Under his 
father's eye he charged the French with the Pskow 
Cuirassiers, riding on their right wing; and as he 
was returning at an easy trot from that charge, in 
which the Russian horsemen suffered terribly, his 
father the King, noticing an infantry regiment some 
distance off heavily engaged with the enemy, turned 
to him, and said, '' Ride back, and find out what regi- 
ment that is, and to what corps all these wounded 
belong." Turning his horse. Prince William drove 
in his spurs, and dashed back into the thick of the 
fray. The regiment (Kaluga Infantry) was clustered 
on the crest of a slope covered with vines, and was 
exchanging a murderous fire with a body of French 
Tirailleurs occupying the opposite slopes. Officers 
and men were falling fast as Prince William rode up 
to the colonel, and saluting, as though on parade, 
made the enquiries he had been ordered to make, 
with perfect coolness. As soon as he had obtained 
all the desired details he rode off at a canter and, 
joining the King, verbally reported what he had 
learnt. His Majesty uttered no word of approval, or 
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even acknowledgment, though the whole Royal staff 
was pressing round the gallant lad in delighted 
admiration. But the reward of such precocious 
valour and coolness was not long delayed. On the 
5th March Prince William was decorated by the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia with the Cross of St 
George, one of the most prized^ because most rarely 
bestowed, military distinctions of Europe; like the 
Victoria Cross, it is specifically a reward of heroic 
courage. Shortly afterwards, on the loth March (his 
mother's birthday, and the anniversary of the Order's 
foundation) his father conferred upon him the Iron 
Cross — z. decoration at that time more highly valued 
in Prussia than any of those belonging to the more 
exalted orders of chivalry. According to a trust- 
worthy German chronicler of this interesting episode 
in William of Hohenzollem's eventful life, the single- 
minded young Prince's eyes were first opened to the 
extent and imminence of the danger he had run in 
carrying out his father's orders at Bar-sur-Aube, and 
to the brilliancy of his own behaviour under fire, by 
the conferment upon him of these two exceptionally 
honourable decorations in such rapid succession. 
When the Iron Cross reached him, he observed to 
his brother, the Crown Prince, "Now I begin to 
understand why Colonel von Luck shook hands with 
me so warmly the other day, after I had made my 
report — and why all the other staff-officers smiled so 
significantly." Although only seventeen at the time 
he thus valiauitly won his spurs, he was already so 
typical a soldier that it never even occurred to him 
that it was one thing to convey orders on a parade- 
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ground as "galloper" to a commanding-officer, and 
another to perform a similar duty upon a battle-field 
during a sanguinary engagement He had been 
under fire, truly, before — at Rosnay on the 2nd 
February — and had thought little of it It would 
appear that he thought even less of the tenfold risk 
he incurred at Bar-sur-Aube, where his father's veteran 
officers hailed his return, smiling and unhurt, from 
the thick of the fray as little short of a miracle. He 
spent his seventeenth birthday in the Royal head- 
quarters at Pongy, and ten days later, after having 
shared gallantly in the perils and triumphs of the 
whole campaign, entered Paris with the Allied 
armies, and took up his quarters in the Hotel de la 
Legion d'Honneur, Rue Bourbon, where he remained 
until the first week in June, having in the meantime 
been promoted (30th March) to the rank of major, 
for " gallantry in the field." On the 6th of June he 
accompanied his father and brother to London, 
where he stayed for three weeks at St. James's Palace, 
and went through a mighty round of feasting, visiting, 
and sight-seeing. He retimied to Berlin in August, 
hanng grown and altered in appearance so much 
during his ten months' absence that his brothers and 
sisters did not at first recognise him. 

Three years were spent in earnest study ; and upon 
entering his twenty-first year Prince William was pro- 
moted to the rank of colonel, and took command of 
the First Battalion of the ist Foot Guards, as well as a 
seat in the Privy Council. In June, 181 7, he accom- 
panied his sister Charlotte, then just betrothed to the 
Czarewich Nicholas, to St Petersburg, where on the 
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13th July he held the crown over her head, according 
to Russian custom, during the marriage ceremony. 
On his return to Berlin he was made a major-general 
(30th March, 1818), and was shortly afterwards 
entrusted by the King with the charge of the whole 
Prussian Military Department during a long visit his 
Majesty paid to Russia. With his coming of age 
commenced a particularly active, industrious, and 
useful period of his life, as the next chapter will show. 



CHAPTER III. 

HIS MANHOOD, MARRIAGE, AND REGENCY. 

From i8i8 to 1829 Prince William of Prussia was 
busily and almost unremittingly engaged in the fulfil- 
ment of duties connected with the army. He com- 
manded several divisions, cavalry as well as infantry, 
at different times, made numerous inspectorial rounds 
within the Prussian realm, and professional journeys 
in foreign countries (Austria, Italy, Russia, Switzerland, 
Belgium, &c), was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant- 
General commanding a Corps d'Armde, and, in fact, 
gradually took the management of the reorganized and 
yearly improving Prussian army into his own hands. 
On the nth of June, 1829, he married Princess Maria 
Louisa Augusta Catherine of Saxe Weimar. 

A painful disappointment in love that befel him 
some years previously had indisposed him to enter the 
marriage-state. But the confirmed sterility of his 
elder brother's union to a handsome and amiable 
Princess, rendered it highly desirable, from a dynastic 
point of view, that Prince William, the Heir Pre- 
sumptive, should contract a matrimonial alliance in 
he interest of the succession. Deeming it to be his 
duty so to do, he yielded to the raison tPEtat and 
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became affianced to the young lady chosen for him by 
his father from amongst all the eligible Princesses in 
Europe as the most beautiful, pious, and accomplished 
Royal maiden of her time. Four months, to a day, 
after exchanging rings with his fiancee at Weimar, the 
Prince plighted his life-troth to her at the altar in 
the Berlin Schlosskapelle. The bride's coronet was 
adjusted to her head before the ceremony by the 
Crown Princess of Prussia, the Empress of Russia 
(Prince William's sister), and the Grand Duchess of 
Saxe-Weimar. Splendid festivities were organized to 
celebrate the wedding — amongst others a " Carrousel '* 
or tourney, intituled " The Spell of the White Rose," 
in which the newly-married Prince, arrayed in silvern 
armour, held the lists in honour of his bride, and 
presented an extraordinarily magnificent appearance. 
At that time he, his elder brother (afterwards 
Frederick William IV.), and his brother-in-law, 
Nicholas I., Czar of all the Russias, were generally 
spoken of in European society as " the three hand- 
somest Royal gentlemen of their day." In stature, age, 
breadth of shoulder, and harmony of physical pro- 
portions, there was, indeed, little difference amongst 
these gigantic kinsmen. 

Two years later, shortly after the celebration of His 
Royal Highnesses first service jubilee, a son was bom 
to him — the present Crown Prince, Heir Apparent to 
the German and Prussian thrones, who came into 
the world on the anniversary of the battle of Leipzig 
—the day subsequently selected by King William for 
his coronation. 

During the winter of 1835, at a Court-ball in the 
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Castle, two tall, strapping youths in plain evening dress 
were presented by the Master of Ceremonies to Prince 
William, who remarked with a smile, " Well, it seems 
that Justice, now-a-days, recruits her youngsters in con- 
formity to the Guards' standard ! " The two gentlemen 
he thus jestingly alluded to were Referendaries in the 
Berlin courts — a sort of sucking lawyers — and the taller 
of the pair was a cadet of an ancient family, ranking 
high in the blue-blooded Pomeranian squirearchy. 
His name was Otto Augustus Leopold von Bismarck. 

In 1840 (the interim was exclusively devoted to 
military matters) King Frederick William III. died, a 
week after the foundation-stone of the magnificent 
monument erected to Frederick the Great by his orders 
had been laid under his window ; on which occasion 
Prince William received, for the last time, his father's 
commands in his official capacity. 

The dying monarch's words upon the occasion in 
question may here be reproduced not inappropriately 
to the purpose of this little book — ^for they will serve to 
illustrate the strong militarism of Frederick William 
the Third's character, a tendency which he certainly 
transmitted to his second son. After the ceremony, 
the bands of the different Guard regiments present 
marched past the palace playing patriotic tunes at the 
top of their power. As they passed close to the 
window of the room in which the King was reclining 
on a chaise-longue (the very chamber he died in a few 
days later), Prince William, whilst formally reporting 
the military doings of the day, apologised to his father 
for the disturbance caused to the latter by such an 
overdose of military music. " I liked it very well," 
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replied the Royal soldier — ** it did not disturb me in 
the least ! I was able to distinguish each company 
and squadron as they went by. I hope they followed 
one another in proper numerical order?'* Prince 
William said, " they certainly had done so," where- 
upon the King resumed, " I only saw the parade for a 
moment. Everjrthing was as it should have been." 
This punctilious attention to military detail, in a man 
fast sinking into the grave, is a remarkable instance of 
" the ruling passion strong in death." That such a 
passion is transmissible from father to son is proved 
beyond dispute by the whole career of the German 
Emperor, in whom his martial sire's spirit lives again. 

The new King ordained by a special decree, dated 
the 1 2th of June (one of the first acts of his reign), 
that Prince William should thenceforth bear the title of 
"Prince of Prussia." Two years later, the regency 
was confided to him during his brother's absence in 
England, and in 1844 he himself, for the second time, 
paid a visit to our Isle, and inspected the Household 
Brigade in Hyde Park, In 1846 he visited Austria 
for the purpose of inspecting the Austrian contingent 
of the Federal army, of which he had been appointed 
co*Inspector-General. 

Eighteen hundred and forty-eight, to which its apt 
old nickname of "The Red Year" still cleaves in 
Germany, was undoubtedly the most unhappy period 
of the Emperor-King's existence. Calumniated by 
his countrymen, forsaken by his friends, temporarily 
sacrificed upon the altar of expediency by his brother 
(for whom he entertained a personal affection as 
sincere as his loyalty towards his Sovereign was 
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perfect), actually banished from his native land, in 
the service of which his whole life had been spent — 
how profitably and efficaciously subsequent events 
triumphantly proved — the Prince of Prussia was, for 
several months, a wretched, disappointed, ail-but 
broken-spirited man. But, though compelled to re- 
treat before the storm that swept over Prussia and. 
well-nigh uprooted the Monarchy to which he was Heir 
Apparent, he never lost courage or sacrificed an iota 
of his personal dignity. He took no notice of the 
accusations raised against him, nor of their later 
refutation, which was complete. One of the favourite 
impeachments brought against him innumerable times 
by the democrats, who loathed him as a concretion of 
order, duty, and discipline, was that he had com- 
manded the slaughter of the people, on the occasion 
of the first ^meute (13th March, 1848), and the ill- 
treatment of the prisoners taken by the troops during 
the street-fighting of the i8th. This invention was ob- 
viously based upon the assumption that the Prince, at 
the dates in question, was in command of the Division 
of Guards garrisoning Berlin and Potsdam ; but, as the 
Gazette afterwards proved, Frederick William IV. had 
appointed his brother to the General Governorship of 
the Rhine Provinces and Westphalia on the 9th of 
March, four days before the least disturbance took 
place in the capital ; and the Prince had taken leave 
of the officers of the Guard Corps on the morning of 
the 12 th. So punctilious a soldier as he could not 
have issued orders to troops that were no longer under 
his command ; nor, in point of fact, did he. The 
officers of his Staff published a statement, made upon 
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honour, to the effect that during the six days of his 
sojourn in Berlin whilst the revolution was raging, he 
resolutely refused, even on one occasion of great 
emergency, to give a single order, invariably replying 
to all applications, "Ich habe nichts zu befehlen." 
(I have no commands to give). But the Berlin mob, 
infuriated against him by the thousand unprincipled 
fabrications of the demagogues who led it, as well as 
by the conviction that no amount of danger or 
intimidation would bend him to pay the least homage 
to the scarlet fetish that was just then the object of 
popular worship, became so violent in its demonstra- 
tions of ill will towards the Prince of Prussia — ^breaking 
his windows, and attempting more than once to storm 
his house — that the King, on the morning of the 19th 
of March, requested him to leave the kingdom and 
take up his residence in England until the interregnum 
of misrule should be brought to a conclusion. This 
command, for such are Royal requests, was alike 
humiliating to the giver and receiver; but the Prince 
of Prussia unhesitatingly obeyed it. He left Hamburg 
on the 25th in the "John Bull" steamer, and arrived 
on the 27th in London, visiting her Majesty the 
Queen on the same day. He was very warmly 
received by English society of all classes, in private 
and in public. The venerable Duke of Wellington 
arrayed himself in the full uniform of a Prussian 
General, and called upon his Royal Highness at 
the Prussian Mission on the morning of the 2Sth. 
Five days later Lord Palmerston gave a splendid 
entertainment in his honour. Shortly afterwards he 
went down to Osborne on a visit to the. Queen, and 
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subsequently spent the Easter week at Strathfieldsaye. 
After sojourning for a while with two or three noble 
families at their country seats, the Prince travelled 
through the Lake country and Scotland, and was on 
the point of returning to London when he was recalled 
home by his Royal brother. 

Passing through Belgium on his route to the Prussian 
frontier, he addressed the following characteristic letter 
to Frederick William IV: — 

'* I beg respectfully to inform your Majesty that, in 
accordance with the commands imparted to me, I 
have quitted London and am at present on the Conti- 
nent I deem this a most opportune moment for 
giving renewed expression to the sentiments, already 
well-known to your Majesty, with which I return to 
my native country. 

" I venture to hope that the free institutions, to found 
which still more firmly your Majesty has convoked the 
representatives of the people, will, with God's gracious 
aid, become more and more developed to the benefit 
of Prussia. I will devote all my powers sincerely and 
faithfully to this development, and look forward to the 
time when I shall accord to the Constitution, about to 
be promulgated after conscientious consultation be- 
tween your Majesty and your people, such recognition 
as shall be prescribed to the Heir-Apparent by con- 
stitutional charter. 

"The Prince of Prussia. 

" Brussels, 30M May^ 1848." 

A few days later, in replying to an address of 
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welcome presented to him by the civil and military 
authorities at Wesel, he observed : — 

" It is painful to be misunderstood. A clear con- 
science alone has enabled me to live through what has 
recently befallen me, and with a clear conscience I 
return to my Fatherland. I have all the time hoped 
that the day of Truth would dawn. At last it has 
dawned. Meanwhile much has been changed in our 
country. The King has willed that it should be so — 
the King's will is sacred to me — I am the first of his 
subjects and adhere to these new conditions with all 
my heart ; but justice, order and law must govern, 
not anarchy — against this last I will strive with my 
whole might That is my calling in life." 

The contrast between William of Hohenzollem's 
repute in his native land at the time he uttered the 
above words, and his present status in the opinion of 
his countrymen; is one of the most striking recorded 
in the annals of Royalty. In 1848 his unpopularity in 
Prussia was unexampled and unequalled. Eighteen 
years later, when he returned to Berlin from his 
triumphant campaign in Bohemia, his people's hearts 
went out to him with surprising unanimity ; and since 
that memorable revulsion of public feeling in his 
favour he has been the object of popular hero-worship 
in Prussia to an extent of which the writer of these 
lines frankly confesses his inability to convey an 
adequate notion in any words at his command. 

On the 8th of June he arrived in Berlin, and, accom- 
panied by a single aide-de-camp, drove straight from 
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the station to the Academy of Singing, in which used 
formerly to sit the House of Representatives. During 
his temporary exile, the Prince had been chosen as 
their parliamentary representative by a large majority 
of voters in the electoral district of Wirsitz, As he 
entered the hall, the members of the Right all rose to 
greet him. Those of the Left did not stir from their 
seats, but shouted " Sit down '* ! and a Mr. Temme of 
the Ultra-Radical party, who was speaking at the time, 
continued his remarks at considerable length, regard- 
less of the House's anxiety to hear what the Heir- 
Apparent had to say. As soon as Temme sat down, 
the Speaker announced that " the member for Wirsitz 
wished to speak upon a personal matter," and the 
Prince rode. His speech was brief, but much to the 
point He declared his readiness to devote his powers 
honestly and conscientiously to the maintenance of a 
Constitutional Government, since the King had thought 
fit to adopt that form of rule ; and expressed the hope 
that the old Prussian motto would continue to guide 
the Legislative Body — "With God, for King and 
Fatherlajid ! " These firm words were greeted with 
loud cheers by the Conservatives and by tempestuous 
sibilation and hooting from the Radical benches. 
They gave great umbrage to the exultant leaders of 
the revolution, as did his Royal Highness's appearance 
in general's uniform. Having said his say, the Prince 
quietly left the hall, and returned to Potsdam, where he 
lived with his Consort and children 'for some time in 
comparative seclusion at his chateau of Babelsberg. 

In the early summer of 1849 disturbances broke out 
in the Grand Duchy of Baden, and on the 8th of June 
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King Frederick William IV. nominated the Prince of 
Prussia to the command-in-chief of the army of 
operation in Baden and the Palatinate. He started 
for the scene of action on the loth, and two days later, 
whilst driving from Mainz to Kreuznach, was fired 
at from the road-side, the bullet aimed at him wound- 
ing the leader and postilion of the second carriage, in 
which his aide-de-camp Von Boyen was seated. The 
would-be assassin was captured and tried at Mainz for 
his life ; but an anti-monarchical jury acquitted him. 
The Baden campaign was entirely successful, as might 
have been expected. It only lasted a fortnight, and 
resulted in but few casualties to the Royal Army, one 
of which, however, fell to the lot of the Prince's 
nephew, Frederick Charles of Prussia, then a Major of 
Hussars, who was wounded in the cavalry charge at 
Wiesenthal. For this campaign the Prince received 
the orders Pour le Mdrite, Grand Cross of Charles 
Frederick, Grand Cross of Philip the Valorous, Grand 
Cross of Maximilian Joseph, and two military medals. 
In 1850 the Prince visited Russia and England, 
travelling direct from St Petersbiurg to London (an 
arduous journey at that time), in order to be present 
at the christening of Prince Arthur, one of whose 
godfiathers he is. Three years later he again visited 
England and attended the military and naval reviews 
at Chobham and Spithead \ whence he travelled to 
Vienna on an inspecting mission connected with the 
Austrian contingent of the Federal army. In 1854 he 
was promoted to the rank of Field Marshal and 
Colonel General of Infantry, celebrated his Silvern 
Wedding and sanctioned the betrothal of his only son. 
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Prince Frederick William Nicholas of Prussia, to the 
Princess Royal of Great Britain and Ireland, In 
1855 he presided over the Military Commission which 
determined the adoption of the needle gun throughout 
the Prussian army. On the ist of January, 1856 his 
second (or fifty years') service jubilee was celebrated, 
his royal brother conferring upon him a cavalry 
regiment (7th Hussars) and a sword of honour ; the 
officers of the army presenting him with a massive 
silver shield, and the association " Old Warriors " with 
a magnificent silvern helmet. Sir Colin Campbell had 
been entrusted by her Majesty Queen Victoria with 
the special mission of conveying to the Prince, the in- 
signia of the Bath upon the occasion in question. In 
1857, whilst at Baden, the Prince made the acquaint- 
ance of Napoleon III., and in the autumn of the same 
year, softening of the brain having incapacitated King 
Frederick William IV. firom attending to State affairs, 
his Royal Highness was provisionally invested with 
the governing powers for three months. At the ex- 
piration of that term, the King's health showing no 
signs of amelioration, the Prince's lieutenancy was 
renewed. Finally, in the autumn of 1858, he became 
Regent of Prussia. 

During this three-years' administration of the State 
by the Prince Regent, the army reforms which he 
had been working out to completion for five and 
twenty years were carried into execution. In spite 
of the violent and persistent opposition with which 
his projects were encountered by the Legislative 
Body, the Prince never wavered or flagged for an 
instant in prosecuting the labours which he was well 
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convinced must result in the material advantage, 
glory, and development of his native country. The 
general-service law, decreed in 1814, which had been 
suffered to fall virtually into abeyance, was inflexibly 
enforced ; 60,000 instead of 40,000 men were called 
out annually ; four new regiments of guards, thirty- 
two of infantry, ten of cavalry, and five of artillery 
were created j the chasseur and engineers' companies 
were strengthened ; the artillery was reorganized, 
and the military train, as well as three new military 
academies and a non-commissioned officers' school, 
was added to the existing army institutions of 
Prussia. This gigantic work was well advanced 
before the Prince of Prussia actually came to the 
throne. He tripled Prussia's strength in less than 
five years by unflinchingly realizing — regardless of 
opposition, and through much judicious straining of 
the self-imposed constitutional bonds that monarchy 
had worn in Prussia (with an ill grace enough) since 
1848, — the projects that had long been entertained, in 
common with himself, by his brother, who, however, 
never had had moral courage to withstand popular 
pressure, and moreover had cherished certain fantas- 
tical sympathies with the revolutionary and socialistic 
theories that ran riot all over Europe a quarter of a 
century ago. The Prince Regent, as soon as he came 
to power, hastened to prepare his people for the long 
series of struggles which he foresaw to be inevitable, if 
Prussia were destined, under his guidance, to achieve 
her mission in Europe, viz., to take, and keep in such 
sort that it might never escape her, the leadership of 
Germany. To this end he drew the whole vigorous 
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youth of the nation into the ranks of the army ; and 
revived that warlike tone in Prussian feeling that had 
almost died out since the War of Emancipation. 
This martial temper, once aroused, smoothed many 
difficulties from Prince William's path, after his 
accession to the throne ; and may with truth be said 
to have ignited the enthusiasm which, blown into a 
flame by Prussia's first successes in the field, burnt 
brightly and more brightly throughout the momentous 
period of transition inaugurated by the campaign of 
1864, until, in the spring of 1866, it suddenly burst 
into a furious blaze and, annihilating all that stood 
in its way, swept along with awful might, an irre- 
sistible torrent of roaring fire that consumed Prussia's 
" favourite foes " and Germany's ancient fetters in one 
grand and terrible conflagration. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HIS KINGSHIP AND SECOND CAMPAIGN. 

The death of Frederick William IV. (2nd January, 
1 86 1,) closed, much to the relief of Prussian patriots, 
an epoch of humble-pie-eating that had lasted long 
enough to bring the HohenzoUem realm into discredit 
throughout Europe. Prussia had lost the Duchy of 
Neufchatel, and had been compelled to yield to 
Austria's dictation at the Olmiitz Conference. She had 
been relegated by her ruler into the place of second 
fiddle in the German Federal orchestra, and even in that 
modest capacity had played her part badly. Austria had 
adopted towards her a policy of persistent snubbing, 
which had become almost unbearable. Her position 
with respect to the minor States of the Fatherland was 
also highly unsatisfactory. 

No sooner had the new King come to his throne, 
than Prussia began to stir firom her lethargy. A 
change had come o'er the spirit of her dream. King 
William did not commence his reign by any startling 
or sensational exercises of his Royal prerogatives. 
He quietly pursued the programme he had laid out 
for himself, when he accepted the Regency. His first 
regnant act, after his brother's funeral ceremonies were 
concluded, was to present colours and standards to 
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the new regiments and battalions created during his 
Regency. In February, he was invested by the chief 
personage of a special British Embassy with the Order 
of the Garter; and in September he visited the Emperor 
Napoleon at Compi^gne, where, for the first and last 
time of his life, he attended a review of troops in plain 
clothes, out of consideration for fiis Imperial host, who 
wore mufti on the occasion. The i8th of October 
had been fixed upon by his Majesty for the Coro- 
nation, a ceremony which the King had resolved should 
be celebrated, in spite of the opposition raised to it 
by many leading public men, including one or two of 
the Cabinet-ministers. No Coronation had taken place 
for 1 60 years in Prussia, that is to say, since Frederick 
the Furst, Carlyle's " expensive Herr," was crowned in 
Konigsberg. To each successive -subsequent Sove- 
reign the provinces and guilds had paid their homage 
by deputation shortly after each accession ; and the 
Royal economists who occupied, one after another, the 
Prussian throne had forborne from saddling their 
treasuries with coronation expenses, laying out in 
public works the sums thus saved to the Exchequer. 
But the King deemed that, as his brother had, by 
granting a constitution to Prussia, parted with some of 
his hereditary privileges and Royal prerogatives, it 
would be highly desirable to impress the fact upon the 
Prussian people that kingship was not esteemed by its 
new representative as a mere honorary office, but as a 
great and momentous charge of solemn responsibility 
and all but unlimited functional powers. So the 
Coronation ceremony was performed, and in a manner 
that made a deep impression upon men of all parties ; 
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for the King took the crown with his own hand from 
the altar and set it on his head, exclaiming, " I receive 
this from God's band" — ^words that contained a warn- 
ing to Prussian Constitutional doctrinaires which per- 
sons of that description had frequent occasion to 
remember during the bitter Parliamentary struggles of 
the ensuing five years. 

It may be mentioned here that, had the superstitious 
fears of certain persons belonging to his Majesty's 
immediate entourage been deemed worthy of attention 
by William I., the ceremony above described would 
have been postponed sine die. All the flags and 
standards of the Prussian army had been brought, 
each under its own proper escort, to Konigsberg, and 
set up provisionally in a room, the door of which faced 
the entrance to the King's apartments in the Schloss. 
When their temporary adjustment had been completed, 
early on the 17th October, the apartment was vacated 
and its doors locked to prevent idlers from getting in 
and possibly meddling with the adornments. Shortly 
afterwards, a tremendous crash took place within the 
room, and when the doors were opened it was found that 
the gigantic stand of colours had fallen to the ground, 
carrying with it all the emblematic honours of the 
army. When informed of what had occurred the King 
only smiled, and said, "Let the flags be set up again, 
and in the Throne-room itself this time. Perhaps it 
will be as well to say nothing about the accident, 
which, if they knew of it, might make a great many 
very worthy people unnecessarily uncomfortable." 
The secret was tolerably well kept for some time ; but 
it oozed out at last, and was subsequently (1854) 
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utilised by adversaries of the Royal policy to persuade 
silly and ignorant people, chiefly voters, that the reign 
of William L was foredoomed to end suddenly and 
calamitously. 

The King's programme, when he assumed the reins 
of government, was nearly as follows : the strengthen- 
ing of Prussia's offensive and defensive forces, the 
reconstruction of the German Federation, the com- 
mand in chief of the Federal army definitively placed 
in Prussia's hands, the annexation to Germany of the 
Elbe Duchies, and steadfast resistance to every attempt 
made by the House of Commons to encroach upon 
Royal prerogatives and the rights of the Government 
The parliamentary session of 1862 had not long been 
opened when it became plainly apparent to the King 
that he might vainly hope for support in the fulfilment 
of this programme from the Legislature. As soon as 
his Ministry (the so-called Hohenzollem Cabinet) had 
convinced itself that it was entirely at issue with the 
majority of the House, it resigned ; and the King at 
once called upon Herr von Bismarck, whose plan of 
home and foreign policy was identical with his own, 
to form and take the lead of a new Cabinet The 
" Party of Progress" hailed this nomination with yells 
of fury and apprehension; the Liberals shouted "A 
Coup d'Etat 1 '* The Conservatives themselves were 
somewhat alarmed at being consigned to the chieftain- 
ship of so uncompromising a Tory as the '^ Altmarkis- 
cher Junker " was then supposed to be j but the King 
had made up his mind that his nominee was the right 
man in the right place. Accordingly, Herr von Bis- 
marck, imperatively summoned from his Embassy in 
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Paris, arrived in Berlin in the early part of September, 
1862, and took Ihe helm, which he never let slip for a 
moment from his grasp till he had steered the good 
ship Prussia through intricate channels, past hidden 
rocks and threatening coasts, and in the stormiest of 
weathers, to a haven of undreamt-of glory, power, and 
prosperity. The King's wisdom, quickness of percep- 
tion, and soundness of judgment were never more 
strikingly illustrated than by his choice, at that critical 
period of his reign, of advisers and administrators. 
Bismarck and Roon were ministers of the King's per- 
sonal selection. What Prussia, what Germany owes 
to those surpassingly able men needs no recapitulation 
here. 

With Herr von Bismarck's appointment to the post 
of Minister-President, set in the stubborn struggle 
between the Legislative Body and the Crown, which 
lasted, unrelaxed in its fierceness and .intensity, for 
nearly four years. Had the King given way, the 
unification of Germany might have been delayed for 
half a century or more. Fortunately for Prussia and 
for Progress, he yielded not one whit. Parliament, 
session after session, refused to grant supplies for the 
Army Budget The Government as regularly took 
the money it required from the State Exchequer in 
the very teeth of the Legislature. In 1863, the King 
being at Gastein, the German Bund difficulty cropped 
up in a new and threatening form ; Austria, after long 
hesitation, plucked up courage to advance her preten- 
sions to supremacy in Germany, and sent, in a man- 
ner that could only be interpreted as a studied slight, 
the memorable invitation to King William to attend 
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the " Fiirstentag " in Frankfurt. His Majesty's digni- 
fied refusal to comply with this ill-advised bidding, 
had the foredoomed Confederation but understood 
its true significance, was a warning to that moribund 
absurdity of its fast approaching fate. 

Shortly afterwards, the death of the King of Den- 
mark brought the vexed question of the Elbe Duchies 
before Germany in such an aspect that its settlement, 
in a sense accordant with German feeling, could no 
longer be delayed. King William did not hesitate 
for a moment as to the line he should take in this im- 
portant issue- He promptly ordained the mobiliza- 
tion of several divisions, called in the reserves, and, 
in spite of the natural vexation which he had felt re- 
specting the unhandsome treatment he had so recently 
experienced at the hands of Austria, offered the 
Emperor-King his alliance in the coming war, which 
threatened at one time not to confine itself to Den- 
mark V. Germany, but to become an European con- 
flict This little war was the turning-point in the 
modem history of the Continental central states. It 
afforded an opportunity for the testing of the new 
Prussian army created by the King and his generals, 
and in the superiority of which over other European 
hosts they had hitherto steadfastly believed, although 
its qualities had not been tried in the field. It 
enabled the King to set his foot down, at home and 
abroad, with the confidence and resolution that are 
born of success ; it gave a severe check to the foes 
of the army and of the Royal policy in the Lower 
House; and it raised up a spirit, martial and self- 
asserting, in Prussia that no amoimt of Rationalism, 
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philosophy, or politico-economical theorising could 
subsequently lay. The campaign was gallantly fought 
out on both sides, but German numerical superiority, 
perfected discipline, and improved armaments, drove 
the Danish forces out of their strongholds, and 
Lauenburg, Holstein, and Sleswick became integral 
parts of Germany, nevermore to be divided from the 
Fatherland. 

The Polish insurrection, too, which broke out in 
1864, gave King William occasion to shew his enemies 
at home and abroad what sort of treatment rebels and 
disturbers of public tranquillity, whether natives or 
foreigners, might anticipate at his hands. Fugitives 
were arrested and given up to the Russian authorities 
with the greatest punctuality and most inflexible rigour. 

• 

That the insurrection was put down quickly and effectu- 
ally was an achievement in no inconsiderable degree 
contributed to by the conduct of the Prussian frontier 
authorities ; whereas Austria, who took a line of action 
diametrically opposed to that adopted by King William, 
prolonged the struggles and, therefore, sufferings of the 
unfortunate Polish patriots by her more than passive 
and less than judicious encouragement of their despe- 
rate efforts to shake off the Russian yoke. 

Although the National Liberals, as the political 
party constituting the majority of the Opposition in 
the Prussian Diet had already christened itself, could 
not but be gratified by the recovery to Germany of 
the Elbe Duchies, they by no means abated the 
obstinacy of their resistance to the army measures 
as inflexibly furthered by the King's Government. 
Early in 1865 the proposal to raise eight new cavalry 
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regiments and several batteries of artillery, and to 
vote a large sum for the Navy, was encountered by 
the same stiff-necked resolve on the part of the legis- 
lative majority to grant no supplies (wherewith to 
effect augmentation in the offensive and defensive 
forces of the kingdom) that had been evinced by the 
House before the victories of Diippel and Alsen had, 
in a measure, proved the King's case. Of course the 
necessary monies were appropriated by the Govern- 
ment from the revenue, and applied to the purposes 
for which the Legislature had been fruitlessly invited 
to vote them ; but his Majesty was greatly vexed and 
distressed at the want of confidence shown in his 
sagacity (for these army reforms and augmentations 
were well known to emanate from him) as well as at 
the shortsightedness of the so-called " men of pro- 
gress," who utterly failed to perceive the tremendous 
dangers with which Prussia was imminently menaced, 
and would have, but for his courage and determina- 
tion, left her utterly unprepared for eventualities, an 
easy prey to her foes. 

In January, 1865, ^^^ King wrote a brief but 
brilliant refutation of the theories brought forward by 
some members of the Opposition — theories connected 
with army-organization, which, had any one of them 
been put into practice, would have rendered the 
Prussian hosts the least, instead of the most, formid> 
able troops in Europe. His Majesty, at different 
times of the year, attended the festivities with which 
Rhenish Prussia, Prussian Saxony, New Pomerania, 
and Westphalia celebrated the half-century jubilee of 
their union to Prussia, and was enthusiastically 
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received in all those provinces. In the autumn were 
held Grand Royal Manoeuvres, at which the King was 
present as well as an unusually large number of 
foreign officers, prompted by curiosity to see what 
sort of troops those were that had gone through the 
severe winter campaign in the ex-Danish partes 
adriexcB, It was shortly after the Manoeuvres that an 
appeal was made by a number of Westphalian nobles, 
officers in the army, to the King against the practice 
of duelling. The King refused to adopt their view, 
and, as they declined to accept the "custom of the 
army," dismissed them all. This decision created a 
profound sensation in Germany, and strenuous efforts 
were made by personages of the highest rank to in- 
duce his Majesty to modify its severity, but in vain. 

In the month of November the presages of a com- 
ing difficulty with Austria became unmistakable ; and 
the obstacles thrown in the path of the Government 
by the Diet were heaped up, one upon another, until 
the Royal patience was tried almost beyond endurance. 
The Diet opposed the personal union with Lauen- 
burg — ^wished to reproduce in Berlin an anti-Minis- 
terial Parliamentary banquet that had been given at 
Cologne, to his Majesty's great offence — ^refused to 
adopt any of the estimates laid before it by the 
Cabinet — would not hear of any further strengthening 
of the Army, and was violently excited against the 
Government The King, fearlessly obeyed by his 
great Minister and profoundly convinced of the 
rectitude of his views, dissolved the Diet again; 
and the year ended dismally enough for the 
venerable monarch, with the prospect of a terrible 
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foreign war, and the certitude of general discontent 
at home. 

The Prussian Annus Mirabilis, 1866, was still young 
when it became evident to the King that Austria meant 
to fight for supremacy in Germany; and he lost. no 
time in taking measures to ensure success to the 
national arms in the approaching struggle. In the 
last week of March eight of the principal fortresses 
were armed, the reserves of three corps were called in, 
and the artillery was strongly reinforced. From the 
moment at which the King made up his mind to the 
inevitability of the war until the end of the campaign 
he displayed an energy and activity in the transaction 
of his business as Commander in Chief which may 
have been equalled, but certainly has never been 
surpassed. No detail of the armaments, or of the 
projects entertained by his military advisers, escaped 
his personal attention. Prussia's position was a 
perilous one, and the least error or omission in the 
task of ensuring her safety on all her variously menaced 
frontiers must have been attended with the most 
disastrous consequences. 

The King superintended every measure that was 
taken, presided at the daily councils of war, granted 
hundreds of audiences, inspected every regiment that 
passed through the capital on its way to the scene of 
action, and at the same time in no respect neglected 
the civil departments of his duties as a reigning sovereign. 
As negotiation after negotiation with the smaller 
German States was broken off, and the King one day 
found himself alone (with the exception of the 
Mecklenburgs) against Austria and the whole of 
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Germany, he exclaimed to his council assembled 
under his presidency in the Palace, " Well, then ! as 
they are all really against me, I will put myself at the 
head of my army, and perish, if it must be so, 
rather than give way upon this vital question ! " His 
pain and grief at seeing himself abandoned by old 
friends and near relatives — forsaken for a cause which 
he deeply felt to be an unjust one and fraught, if 
successful, with unspeakable ills for Germany — were 
extremely keen. He was particularly hurt and dis- 
appointed by the behaviour of the King of Hanover ; 
and his son-in-law's defection, though rendered almost 
unavoidable by Baden's geographical position, wounded 
him poignantly. Having all this mental distress to 
bear up against, and being in his seventieth year, King 
William, notwithstanding, never broke down for an 
hour, nor relaxed the strictness with which he per- 
formed his manifold duties. 

Early in April the alliance with Italy was concluded ; 
and in May the nation woke up to a full sense of 
what it owed the King for his resolute persistence in 
strengthening Prussia for the supreme struggle awaiting 
hen Disaffection and opposition were silenced as 
if by magic. The mobilization of the Federal Army 
against Prussia, and the lightning promptitude with 
which the Royal troops were launched at her nearest 
enemies, stirred the heart of the people and turned it 
towards the King, who never thereafter had to endure 
the mortification of feeling himself at odds with 
his subjects. Soon followed, in bewilderingly rapid 
succession, the triumphs of the armies in Bohemia, 
converting the awakened patriotism and faith in their 
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monarch of the Prussians into oyerwhehning exulta- 
tion and frantic enthusiasm. 

It was on the 29th of June, 1866 — the day preced- 
ing his Majesty's departure from Berlin to join his 
anny in Bohemia — that intelligence of three successes 
achieved by Prussian troops on the 28th, viz. the vic- 
tories of Skalitz and Miinchengratz and the capitulation 
of the Hanoverian army at Langensalza, reached the 
King whilst he was busy in his writing-room overlook- 
ing the Linden Avenue and Opemplatz. The natiu*e 
of his occupation at the time in which he received 
the despatches announcing this joyful news sufficiently 
demonstrates that, had the fortune of war favoured his 
adversaries, calamity would not have found him un- 
prepared. Taught by the grim experiences of his 
childhood what straits Royalty may be put to when 
in flight and pursued by a triumphant foe, the King, 
before taking the field, was packing up State papers of 
moment and documents personally important to him- 
self, with a view to their easy removal and salvage, in 
case a hostile army should succeed in seizing and 
occupying Berlin. 

As his Majesty, after hastily perusing the despatches, 
rose to look out the localities therein mentioned upon 
the map, he caught sight, through the window, of a 
faithful old servant, who had taken up a position hard 
by the celebrated equestrian statue of Frederick the 
Great, in the hope that, by some lucky chance, he 
might be favoured with a glimpse of his beloved 
master before the latter's departure for the seat of 
•.^» Throwing open the window, the King beckoned 
's person, who eagerly ran towards the palace 
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and was promptly arrested by a police-officer as a 
potential regicide. Seeing his Majesty, however, lean- 
ing forward half out of the window, the policeman fell 
back j and the King, addressing his ancient retainer, 
exclaimed at the top of his voice, " My son has gained 
a victory ! From all quarters tidings of victory have 
come in. All goes well ! I will have everything made 
known at once. You may tell everybody so. Oh ! 
my brave army ! " 

Amongst the many strange and surprising contrasts 
with which the German Emperor's career has been 
chequered, none more quaint can be imagined than 
that involved in his simultaneous reception of three 
despatches notifying considerable military successes, 
whilst he was actually engaged in providing for a 
contingency of disastrous defeat. With that curious 
incident may be said to have commenced the splendid 
series of compensations awarded to him by destiny for 
the foregoing disappointments and mortifications of 
his regency and reign. 

The King's five weeks' sojourn with the army in 
the field (30th June to 4th August) and, above all, 
his heroic demeanour at Koniggratz, enhanced his 
popularity (already much increased by the events of 
the trimester preceding the war) a thousand-fold. 
On his return to Berlin from Prague, he was greeted 
by his people in a manner that rewarded him for many 
a heavy hour of that long, laborious life he had there- 
tofore spent in the service of his country. The time 
of his great, abiding and ever increasing recompense 
had arrived. He, and the men his selective faculty 
had inspired him to choose, had raised Prussia from a 
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humbled and abased position to the leadership of 
Germany — to the first rank in Continental Europe. 
Those who had opposed him were proved to have been 
all in the wrong, whilst he had been in the right ; and 
surely no human being can aspire to a more paramount 
satisfaction than that history shall testify by the record 
of events so supremely important as those of 1866 to 
the fulness of his wisdom, the ripeness of his judg- 
ment, the accuracy of his foresight. 

The King was present but at one battle of the Seven 
Days* war, that known to the world indifferently by 
the names of Koniggratz and Sadowa; but at that 
tremendous engagement he displayed such reckless 
gallantry and iron intrepidity that he completely won 
the heart of the army. 

At Streselitz he was at once under a heavy shell-fire 
and in the thick of a cavalry combat — and the perils 
he was braving were so imminent that Major von 
Bismarck of the 7th (Landwehr) Cuirassiers, who was 
riding in the King's staff, cantered up to him and, 
saluting, exclaimed, " Sire, as a Major in the army I 
have no business to give your Majesty any advice upoii 
a field of battle ; but as Minister-President it is my 
duty to entreat you not to expose yourself in this man- 
ner to danger." All the answer the King made was, 
" Whither would you have me ride on a field of battle, 
to get out of the way of the shells whilst my troops 
are under fire?" with which heroic reply the great 
statesman was obliged to content himself 

The nobility of the King's nature manifested itself 
in a thousand ways during the campaign. His kind- 
ness towards the prisoners made by his troops, his 
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affectionate attention to the wounded, the simplicity 
of his habits, and the heartiness with which he took 
the rough with the smooth (at Koniggratz he was 
nine hours in the saddle without any nourishment 
save a dry crust discovered in a Feldjager^s pocket, 
and the rinsings of a field-flask), all these and other of 
his amiable characteristics are, and will be for many a 
year, household words in Prussia. 



CHAPTER V. 

% 

HIS THIRD CAMPAIGN AND ITS RESULTS. 

At the conclusion of the 1866 war, which so notably 
augmented Prussia's territorial domain, power and 
prestige, the King forthwith returned to his favourite 
task — the improvement of the army. On the 31st 
October he issued a decree creating three new Corps 
d'Armee, and personally directed the administrative 
process by which the military system of Prussia was 
introduced into the newly-annexed provinces— in the 
execution of which ticklish undertaking his Majesty 
evinced the greatest possible consideration for the 
feelings of the gallant Hanoverian forces. He foresaw 
that Prussia's successes and increment of importance 
must lead, sooner or later, to a trial of strength with 
France, and was resolved that his army should be 
equal to the enterprise awaiting it. It was aptly 
observed, soon after the conclusion of the French war 
four years later, by an old friend and servant of the 
King, "The Alpha and Omega of the Alter Hert^s life 
have been the army. When he entered it in his tenth 
year, as an ensign, it numbered no more than twelve 
infantry regiments, with a proportionate force of ca- 
valry, artillery and engineers. Now it consists of 
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eighteen and a half army-corps." Nearly all the 
augmentations effected during the interval of seventy- 
six years that has elapsed between the date of his 
Majest/s first commission and the present day, as well 
as the principal improvements in drill, armament and 
general conditions of the Prussian — and, within the last 
decade, of the German troops — ^are due to his initiative, 
steadfastness of resolve and indomitable perseverance. 

In the extension of the existing organization to the 
territories of the North-German Confederation, as well 
as to the annexed provinces, which followed closely 
upon the 1866 victories, the strength of the army was 
only raised to thirteen out of the above-mentioned 
eighteen and a half Army-Corps ; but the King was 
quite prepared to fight France in 1867, when the 
Luxemburg imbroglio cropped up, with that force, even 
if Southern Germany had elected to remain neutral. He 
was, moreover, confident of success. Strange to say, his 
confidence was not generally shared by the army itself, 
despite the latter's recent triumphs. But subsequent 
events proved that, in all human probability, the King's 
convictions were well founded ; for the French army, 
being then in a state of transition, was, if possible, 
even less effective in 1867, than it turned out to be in 
1870, and could not have sustained for any length of 
time a contest with the magnificent Prussian army, 
exhilarated as it was by an unbroken series of conquests, 
and commanded by the first of living strategists. 

The Luxemburg difficulty, however, was surmounted 
by Count von Bismarck, although the King's con- 
victions were strongly expressed to the effect that the 
army was fully able to settle it and all other vexed 
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questions at that time pertinaciously kept open by 
France, once and for all, by the arbitrament of arms. 
The storm was averted for a time; only to break 
with tenfold fury on Germany's hereditary foe three 
years later. 

In March, 1867, the King celebrated his "diamond 
jubilee" for sixty years' army service, and soon after- 
wards the war alarms subsided. His Majesty devoted 
the principal part of his time during that and the 
ensuing two years to army affairs, as usual He visited 
the Paris Exhibition, and was received in the French 
capital by Napoleon III. with a splendid hospitality 
and kindly welcome, of which his Majesty has in later 
years frequently expressed a lively and grateful 
recollection. 

In 1869 were held those Grand Royal Manoeuvres 
of all the thirteen Army Corps belonging to the North 
German Confederation virtually, but actually to 
Prussia, which attracted such an extraordinary number 
of foreign officers to the Royal head-quarters, where 
they were received in a truly princely manner. Of 
Englishmen, belonging to all ranks and branches of 
the service, no fewer than twenty-three attended the 
operations of the ist and 2nd Army Corps. The 
attention of Europe was for several weeks earnestly 
bent upon the displays of magnificent physical force 
and unrivalled organization produced day after day 
on Pomeranian plains and Lithuanian moors; and 
more than one eminent military man amongst the 
foreign eye-witnesses of these imposing war-exercises 
returned home with the conviction that whenever the 
French and Prussian armies should be weighed in 
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the balance of war, the French would kick the beam^ 
Popular opinion throughout Europe did not adopt or 
even admit this view, although it was ably and power- 
fully set forth by the London press. The series of 
manoeuvres in question opened at Vilbel, near Franks- 
fort, on the I St September, 1869, and the next anni- 
versary of that day will be spoken of as '* Sedan," so- 
long as France and Germany shall continue to exist. 

The part taken by the King in that thrilling pro- 
logue to the Franco-German war, which kept Europe 
in breathless suspense for nearly a fortnight of the 
fierce 1870 summer, was in perfect keeping with all 
the more conspicuous actions of his life. Interrupted 
in his regular annual " Jfi/r" at Ems by the sudden 
anger of France, he maintained his own as well as his 
country's dignity throughout an episode of frantic 
appeals and wrathful protests that sorely tried his. 
temper and patience. To its fullest tether he stretched 
his Royal pride in the endeavour to maintain peace,, 
and only when France pressed upon him a demand 
that was an insult — a demand compliance with which 
might have cost the Hohen2ollems their throne in 
Prussia, and would certainly have lost for them irre- 
trievably the leadership of Germany — did he accept 
the proffered combat. From the moment the war- 
die was cast, as in 1866, the King devoted all his* 
energies to the army, of which he took the supreme and 
active command immediately upon its mobilisation, 
thereby complying with the unanimous solicitation of 
all Germany's reigning kings and princes. The indis^ 
position from which he was suffering at the time war 
was declared, seemed to vanish as though charmed 
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away by the first shrill blast of the battle-trumpet 
Although in his 74th year when he crossed the French 
frontier, the King from first to last took a Royal share 
in the fatigues, privations, and dangers of the 
campaign, and even when settled down in the com- 
parative comfort and safety of the Versailles Pre- 
fecture, worked as hard, every day of his life, as any 
staff-officer in all his armies. 

Both at Mars-la-Tour and Gravelotte was King 
William under heavy fire. As he himself expressed 
it, in a memorable letter to his Consort, " it was the 
old affair of the Koniggratz shells over again/* On 
the 1 8th of August, 1870, he was for some minutes as 
perilously situated as he had been on the 3rd of July, 
1866. In his anxiety to reach a position whence he 
might be able to see with his own eyes the repulse of 
Bazaine's hosts at a fiercely-contested point (about 
half way between Rdzonville and Gravelotte, on the 
great high-road from Metz to Verdun), the King, 
followed by a numerous staff, including Princes Carl, 
Friedrich Carl, and Adalbert, as well as the famous 
Kkehlatt, or trefoil, Bismarck, Moltke, and Roon, had 
ridden into a hot comer of the actual fray. French 
shells were falling in his immediate vicinity, and one 
or two persons attached to his suite had been wounded 
by Chassepot bullets. The Chancellor of the North 
German Confederation, mindful of the good-humoured 
rebuff administered to him by his Royal master upon 
a former occasion, when he had ventured to remon- 
strate against the King's rasliness, sate imperturbably 
on his charger's back, saying no word and making no 
sign, although — as he subsequently admitted with 
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heroic frankness — no person then present probably 
relished the situation less than he. Moltke the 
Taciturn was faithful to his sobriquet His " silence 
was unbroken, and his stillness gave no token ; and 
the only word there spoken" was uttered by the 
veteran General and War-Minister, von Roon. This 
accompHshed soldier, an old personal comrade and 
friend of the monarch in whose service he had grown 
grey, seeing his Majesty scanning the field eagerly 
through his field-glasses, whilst manifestly either un- 
conscious of or indifferent to the manifold dangers 
menacing him and his following, rode up to his 
Majesty, and, gravely saluting, observed that *'he 
dared say he was wrong, and was quite sure the King 
knew better ; but that, speaking as a mere soldier, he 
failed to apprehend why his Majesty deemed it 
desirable to risk his life at that particular time and 
place." Lowering his field-glasses, the King looked 
hard at his interlocutor for a few seconds, and then, 
without a word, turned his horse's head, and cantered 
off in the direction of Gorze, alacritously followed by 
his illustrious and numerous Staff. 

The writer has been assured by. personages belong- 
ing to the German Emperor's immediate entourage \hdX 
during the past tAvelve years his Majesty, upon un- 
numbered occasions, has jestingly referred to the 
'^grandmotherly watchfulness over his safety" displayed 
by von Bismarck and von Roon respectively at 
K-oniggratz and Gravelotte. " These careful gentle- 
men," his Majesty is reported to have said, " in their 
kindly apprehension lest any accident should happen 
to me, seemed to forget what an encouragement and 
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pleasure it was to my brave soldiers to see me amongst 
them when they were imperilling their lives for the 
Fatherland. What was a little risk to me, in com- 
parison to the gratification I derived from witnessing 
their splendid gallantry, and from the affectionate 
enthusiasm with which they always greeted me ? " 

No one who witnessed the reception accorded to 
William I. by his troops upon either of the historical 
occasions above alluded to, is likely to forget the 
stirring and affecting outburst of emotion elicited 
from officers and men alike by the unexpected appear- 
ance of the venerable warrior-monarch in their midst 
whilst shells were screeching and bullets whistling 
through the air. One of these moving episodes — 
that of the 3rd July, 1866 — lias been briefly, but 
graphically described by his Majesty in a letter to 
Queen Augusta, bearing the following da/s date : — 

" The rejoicing which broke out here " (near Lan- 
genhof on the Koniggratzer Chaussde) "when the 
Guards caught sight of me is simply indescribable. 
The officers seized my hands to kiss them — which, for 
once in a way, I was obliged to permit — ^and so it 
went on, all the time under fire, from one body of 
troops to another, ever forwards ! and everywhere 
hurrahs without end ! " 

Another paragraph extracted firom the same letter 
may not inappropriately be quoted here, as illustrative 
of King William's generous thoughtfulness for others 
at moments of paramount importance and interest to 
himself. When, on the morning of the 29th June, 
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the news had reached him of his son's victory at 
Skalitz, he had forthwith sent off an aide-de-camp to 
the Crown Prince's head-quarters with the Order 
"Pour le Mdrite" for his Royal Highness, in 
acknowledgment of the important success achieved 
by the Second Army. Owing to the rapid movements 
of that army, however, during the early portion of the 
campaign in Bohemia, the decoration failed to reach 
his Royal Highness before the battle of Sadowa ; and 
it was not until 8 p.m. of the 3rd July that the King 
met his valiant son near the village of Streselitz. 
After clasping his "Fritz" fondly in his arms, the 
King hastily took off his own collar of the Order 
" Pour le M^rite " and flung it round his son's neck. 
Both the Royal soldiers were deeply moved. For 
nearly a minute they sate side by side on their tired 
war-chargers, with hands interlocked and eyes over- 
flowing with " unfamiliar brine." The King's word- 
sketch of the episode is no less touching than 
simple : — 

" At last I came upon Fritz, with his Staff. What 
a moment, after all we had gone through, and upon 
the evening of such a day ! I gave him the Ordre 
pour le Mdrite with my own hands, so that the tears 
ran down his cheeks — for he had never received my 
telegram announcing the conferment. It was, there- 
fore, a complete surprise." 

The war-correspondent of a London newspaper, 
who happened to be at Rdzonville on the i8th 
August, 1870, when the King joined his troops, there 
under fire, drew an animated and thrilling picture of 
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the joyful meeting between the Royal Commander-in- 
Chief and the excited soldiery. " Who would have 
thought," wrote this gentleman, " that the reasonable, 
stolid Prussians could have displayed such wild 
enthusiasm, or, throwing off their mask of self-con- 
trol, could have given themselves up to such pas- 
sionate demonstrations of love, veneration and 
hero-worship ? " 

Shortly after the fall of Metz, which was the cul- 
minating point of the German successes and the death 
blow to France's hopes of retrieving her military 
misfortunes, the desirability of offering the honorary 
sovereignty of all Germany to the venerable Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Fatherland's victorious armies 
became so strongly felt throughout the non-Prussian 
Kingdoms and Duchies, that overtures were made to 
his Majesty by the King of Bavaria (empowered by 
the Sovereigns of Wiirtemberg, Saxony, Baden, &c.), 
with a view to induce the King to accept the Imperial 
crown. This, his Majesty was at first extremely un- 
willing to do. All the King's affections, hopes and 
ambitions were centred in Prussia. A complimentary 
throne possessed but small temptations for him. That 
Prussia should be definitively established and recog- 
nised as the political and military head of Germany 
had been the chief object of his life : that attained, 
the empty title of Emperor rather repelled than 
attracted him; the more so that he felt a possible 
consequence of his acceptance of this new rank and 
dignity might be an effacement of Prussianism and an 
absorption of Prussia into Germany, to which, as 
Deutscher Kaiser, he would be unable to offer any 
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effectual opposition — ^for a German Emperor must, by 
the nature of his office, be necessarily precluded from 
manifesting the least tendency towards Particularism. 
All these considerations, and his own strong Bran- 
denburgism, weighed heavily on the King's mind 
when South Germany's wish was laid before him; 
nor could he for some time resolve to sacrifice his 
personal, feelings and convictions ' to the request of a 
nation and to the respectful exhortations of his rela- 
tives. The chief inducement to accept the German 
throne, and the one to which eventually he yielded, 
was his passionate and absorbing affection for his son, 
who was strongly in favour of the Imperial project. To 
enhance the future glory and power of the Crown 
Prince's position in Europe was his Majesty's most 
earnest desire. For his beloved Heir's sake, not 
his own, the King replied affirmatively to the South 
German offer, and was proclaimed German Emperor 
in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, on the i8th 
January, 1871 — an anniversary of peculiar interest 
and significance to the Hohenzollem Kings, for it was 
on the 18th January, 1701, that Frederick L, founder 
of their Royal Line, was cro^vned at Konigsberg. The 
original statutes of the Black Eagle — Prussia's most 
exalted Order of Chivalry — bear the same date, which 
was also adopted by the German Emperor's father, 
Frederick William III., for a stately annual celebration 
intituled the Ordensfest, or Festival of Orders. To 
this banquet, held in the huge White Hall of Berlin 
Castle, are bidden, year after year, all the persons upon 
whom the Prussian Sovereign for the time being has 
bestowed honorific distinctions (crosses, medals or 

p 
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badges) during the foregoing twelvemonth. Every 
Prussian, therefore, whose services to the Crown or the 
State, to science or humanity, have been rewarded by 
some outward and visible sign of Royal recognition, 
may count upon the high honour of dining with his 
King, and by special invitation, at least once in his 
life, no matter how humble his birth or insignificant 
his social station. 

For a ceremony in which the power and prestige of 
the HohenzoUems, steadily increasing throughout six 
centuries, may be said to have culminated, no more 
appropriate date could have been selected than one 
historically identified with the dynastic advancement 
of that famous House. To Prussian apprehensions, 
at least, there was especial fitness in an arrangement 
by which the transformations of a Brandenburg Elector 
into a Prussian King and of a Prussian King into a 
German Emperor, should be for ever thereafter 
associated in the Teutonic mind with one and the 
same day of the year. Moreover, the circumstances 
surrounding King William's elevation to the Imperial 
dignity, as well as the nature and antecedents of the 
locality in which that important event took place, 
could not but impart extraordinary impressiveness to a 
ceremony at once brilliantly and solemnly inaugurs^tive 
of an entirely new " departure " in the national cateer 
of Germany. 

It had been originally intended, when the cele- 
brations connected with the Proclamation ceremony 
were being arranged, that the King should proceed in 
State from his quarters at the Versailles Prefecture to 
the Chateau, followed by an illustrious cortkge of 
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German Princes and Generals. The weather, how- 
ever, on the morning of the Ordensfest, appeared so 
unfavourable to open-air display, that his Majesty, 
literally at the eleventh hour, resolved to forego that 
item of the ceremonial programme. Mid-day had been 
fixed for the commencement of the religious services 
with which the proceedings were to open ; and, at a 
few minutes before that hour, King William drove up 
to the great gates of the Chateau in a victoria and pair. 
The vast courtyard through which he had to pass on 
his way to the State entrance was lined on three of its 
sides with soldiers — detachments from regiments in 
the field — and, although actually on his way to be 
proclaimed P^mperor, the warrior-monarch did not fail 
to inspect these troops as punctiliously as though the 
occasion had been an ordinary " Potsdam Parade." 

The regimental colours, fifty-six in number, which 
had been conveyed to Versailles under escort of the 
detachments above alluded to, were by this time 
arranged so as to form the backing and semi-circular 
frame, as it were, of a crimson estrade upon which the 
venerable King, after bowing before an extempore 
altar erected on the southern side of the hall, took his^ 
stand. Exactly above his head was a florid allegorical 
tableau, intituled " Le Roy gouverne par luy-memey 
Six army-chaplains were grouped round the altar, at 
which — a choir of soldiers selected from three infantry 
regiments having chanted a chorale — a brief service 
was read and an appropriate sermon preached by Dr. 
Rogge. After another chorale had been sung — this 
time by all present — his Majesty, standing in front of 
the colours, read aloud a declaration announcing 

F 2 
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the re-establishment of the German Empire, and the 
vesting of the Imperial dignity thus revived in him- 
self and his lineal successors for all time to come — 
such being the expressed and unanimous desire of the 
German peoples, transmitted to him through their re- 
spective governments and legislatures. 

Prince Bismarck then read the Royal Proclamation 
addressed to the German nation. As he concluded, 
the Grand Duke of Baden, who had taken up a posi- 
tion on his Majesty's left hand, opposite that occu- 
pied by the Crown Prince, stepped forward a couple 
of paces, raised his plumed helmet high above his 
head, and shouted at the top of his voice, " Es lebe der 
deutsche Kaiser Wilhelm, hoch, hoch, hoch ! " (Long 
live the German Emperor William). The illustrious 
assembly, some six hundred strong, gathered together 
within that magnificent apartment, joined in the exultant 
cry as one man ; a military band stationed under the 
windows of the Salle struck up the Prussian National 
Anthem, ** Heil Dir im Siegeskranz " — ^a composition 
musically identical with " God save the Queen ; " and 
the jubilation of the military element present (chiefly 
consisting of his Majesty's older comrades in arms) 
broke completely out of bounds. Strange to say, 
Germany's hereditary foe — at that very moment 
engaged in a desperate effort to raise the siege of 
Paris— lent the thunder of her cannon, all uncon- 
sciously, to swell the salute with which Prussian 
artillery greeted William of Hohenzollem's accession 
to Imperial rank. With a view to covering the French 
sortie near Montretout, Valdrien's monster gun, " La 
Grande Josephine " was firing at intervals of from three 
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to five minutes, and a dull roar from its vast mouth, 
plainly audible by all present at the ceremony in the 
Salle des Glaces, might without any great stretch of 
imagination have been interpreted as the **Ave, 
Caesar ! " sullenly muttered by vanquished France to 
triumphant conqueror. 

Whilst homage in sound, heterogeneous and" all but 
deafening, was thus being paid to him alike by friend 
and enemy, the newly-proclaimed Emperor, his eyes 
dropping tears faster than he could wipe them away, 
was embracing his son, brothers and other kinsmen 
present, several of whom were simultaneously offering 
him their heartfelt congratulations. At the conclusion 
of this touching episode, all the military officers present 
defiled past his Majesty one by one, each in suc- 
cession being greeted by a kindly nod or smile of 
recognition. The band then commenced playing the 
^* Hohenfriedberg March," to which familiar strains, 
recalling one of the most glorious feats in Pnissian 
military history. Kaiser Wilhelm strode proudly out of 
the glittering hall in which German Unity, through his 
instrumentality and, so to speak, in his person, had 
at length become an accomplished fact. To him had 
it been given to realise the patriot poet's prophecy — 
" Ein gauzes Deutschland muss es sein ! " — and the 
sagacious forecast of his dead brother, who, when the 
Imperial German Crown was offered to him " in the 
name of the people," declined it upon the ground that 
" he who w^ould keep it, must win it by the sword." 

Thus did William I. achieve the supreme mundane 
dignity attainable by mortal man. The Empire he 
founded was essentially a military one, and will remain 
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so as long as he shall live to rule it. Whatever modifi- 
cations its character may suffer under the reign of his 
successors, Germany will never forget that she owes 
her unity, her European rank, and her international 
status to her first Emperor's faith in the army he 
helped to create, and spent three-fourths of his life in 
rendering surpassingly effective. It may, perhaps,, be 
said of him that he was "a man of one idea;" but 
even those who choose to regard him in that light ^vill 
scarcely refuse to admit that, in sticking to and carry- 
ing out his one idea, he vanquished his country's foes, 
and converted a " geographical expression " into a con- 
crete fact of tremendous significance to the world at large. 
Ten days later Paris capitulated ; and on the 
following ist of March the Deutscher Kaiser re- 
viewed at Longchamps the German troops told off for 
the triumphal entry into Paris. Neither he nor his 
high-minded son, however, visited the captured city. 
Nearly sixty years had elapsed since, a major in the 
army he now commanded, he had ridden into that 
mighty capital as one of the First Empire's most deter- 
mined and eager foes. The great business of his life 
was completed when France surrendered to him, 
Germany's chosen Kaiser, at discretion. He had fuU 
filled his self-appointed task to its utmost limit, in 
spite of the two greatest continental military Powers* 
He had vanquished Austria, crushed France, raised 
Prussia to the highest European rank, and freed Ger- 
many from the divisions that had undermined her 
strength from time immemorial ; all this within a period 
of seven years. It would be diflficult to find in history 
a parallel series of equally important achievements 
carried out in as short a space of time. 
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As soon as the peace preliminaries were agreed 
upon, the Emperor left the army, broke up his head- 
quarters, and returned to Germany, where his reception 
was one of absolutely unprecedented enthusiasm and 
rapture. Even before the joyful celebrations with 
which his advent was greeted were altogether ter- 
minated, he turned his attention to the work of 
organisation generated by the new relations in which 
the non-Prussian military forces of Germany stood 
towards the Prussian War-Office. In virtue of conven- 
tions, concluded immediately after his assumption of 
the Imperial dignity, the supreme command of all the 
German troops was vested in his person, and Prussia 
was entitled, in virtue of her King being the German 
Emperor, to hold the Inspectorate over the Bavarian, 
Saxon, Wiirtembergian, &c. contingents, about to 
become integral parts of the grand Imperial military 
establishment. The new Army Corps (Nos. 13, 14, 
i5> 16, 17, and 18) were formed, but their organisation 
was not completed until the year 1874. The Emperor, 
as had been his wont for more than half a century, 
personally went into every detail of the arrangements, 
carefully weighed the merits of each nominee of his 
War Minister for any important post in the military 
federation, and surmounted countless difficulties arising 
from local jealousies and stiff-necked particularisms, 
by the exercise of a tact and graciousness peculiarly 
his own. But for him, the great work of consolidation 
might have been indefinitely retarded in its accomplish- 
ment Under his genial influence, however, countless 
obstacles melted away and vanished, like snow-^vreaths 
in sunshine. 



CHAPTER VI. 

HIS IMPERIAL REIGN. 

The subsequent record of Kaiser Wilhelm's grand 
and good old age, but for the sanguinary episode 
inscribed upon its pages during the seventh year of 
his Imperial reign, would be comparatively speaking 
uneventful. In 1872 he attempted to realise two of 
his most cherished projects — the reconciliation of 
Austria and Russia, and the resuscitation of the 
Triple Alliance. His efforts resulted in a seeming 
success, which soon, however, turned out to be a real 
failure. Francis Joseph and Alexander II. accepted 
his invitations to Berlin, and took part with much 
unction in the costly and magnificent festivities 
arranged in their honour. But nothing came of the 
Imperial Congress — at least in the sense aimed at 
by its august convoker. The Triple Alliance proved 
to be really dead — not merely cataleptic — and the 
antagonism between the two Double Eagles, being 
founded upon intrinsic and insurmountable diversity 
of interests, could not be overcome by any amount 
of mutual personal goodwill on the part of Austria- 
Hungary's sovereign and the Czar of Muscovy. It 
was, however, during the Meeting of the Emperors in 
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1872 that the seed was sown of that intimate and 
mighty Austro-German Alliance which blossomed out 
in full maturity seven years later, and has as yet 
exhibited no appreciable symptom of decay. It is, 
in more than one respect, the most important poli- 
tical growth of the present century. 

Shortly after his failure in the above somewhat 
Quixotic double enterprise, the Emperor allowed 
himself to be persuaded by his trusted and masterful 
Chancellor to enter into a conflict d toutrance with 
the Church of Rome. That struggle has not yet been 
decided in favour of either combatant or to the satis- 
faction of his Majesty's Catholic subjects, whose 
loyalty to his person, though severely tried by the 
State persecution of their clergy sanctioned by the 
Emperor, has never wavered for a moment As a 
matter of fact, the oppressed Prussian Papists, eccle- 
siastics as well as laymen, were fully aware through- 
out the bitterest episodes of the "Culturkampf 
that their kind old King, himself a sincerely pious 
man, was averse to the extreme measures adopted 
by Prince Bismarck, with the aid of a Liberal (!) 
Parliamentary majority, for their coercion. They all 
knew that William I., as a man, would have shrunk 
with horror from the notion of warring with his 
fellow-man's conscience ; but that, as a Constitutional 
King, he could not refuse his sanction to enactments 
passed by the Legislature for the express purpose of 
securing him and his successors in the exercise of 
certain Royal prerogatives. No disposition was 
evinced throughout Catholic Prussia to lay the blame 
for countless confiscations, imprisonments, and banish- 
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ments at the Royal septuagenarian's door. The real 
author of these manifold evils was felt to be Prince 
Bismarck, and upon him alone did public indignation 
vent itself amongst the Prussian populations molested 
by the enforcement of the May Laws, or " Statutes of 
Persecution." 

During the summer of 1873 the Emperor himself 
visited Vienna, where he met with an extraordinarily 
cordial reception at the hands of the Kaiserstadt's 
inhabitants. Much of the unexpected cordiality 
manifested by the Viennese towards the Victor of 
Koniggratz was to be attributed to the firm and 
dignified attitude assumed by the Emperor towards 
the Pope during the contest between the Roman 
Church and the Prussian Administration, — which 
struggle, commenced in earnest towards the close of 
the year 187 1, had assumed a very bitter and violent 
character in the spring of 1873. 

Austria had for centuries been fretting under Papal 
aggressions and priestly domination. Her sympathies, 
and more especially those of her capital (like all 
large German towns, strongly inclined to freethink- 
ing), were vehemently stirred up in favour of the 
venerable monarch — the more so because his personal 
piety stood above all question — by the remarkable 
letter, an historical document of the very highest 
importance, in which he replied to the unjustifiable 
assumptions of the Vatican. 

This struggle, however, between Church and State, 
although he played his part in it manfully, hesitating at 
no sacrifice of his own wishes and feelings to ensure 
the guaranteeing of the rights and interests of the 
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commonwealth, was for some time a source of much 
mental disquietude to Kaiser Wilhelm. Towards the 
close of a long life spent in the faithful performance of 
duty, and of a reign embellished with unexampled 
glories and successes, no heavier trial or more over- 
whelming distress could have been imposed upon a 
monarch of so honourable and chivalric a nature as 
William of Hohenzollern than to be compelled to 
forsake old friends, to attack institutions for which he 
had throughout the betterhalf of a century entertained 
the profoundest respect and consideration, and to 
adopt a line of home policy entirely opposed to every 
principle and sentiment thitherto inspiring his private 
and public actions. That he was driven to this painful 
necessity by his political advisers cannot but be pro- 
nounced an ill return for his life-long devotion to his 
country's service. 

During the visit paid by Victor Emmanuel to Berliiv 
in 1873, th^ German Emperor, who had for many 
years entertained a lively admiration for the Re Galan- 
tuomo's heroic character, took a strong personal fancy 
to his rugged, stem and warworn guest, of whose 
many claims to his esteem not the least valid was the 
staunchness King Victor had displayed as Prussia's 
Ally in 1866. The personal acquaintance of the two 
greatest warrior-monarchs in Europe had been of the 
slightest until the Vienna Exhibition Year, which 
patched up so many old enmities and laid the 
foundations of more than one new friendship. Victor 
EmmanueFs sojourn in the German capital led to an 
unusually rapid development of intimacy between him- 
self and William I. Soldierly and chivalrous natures. 
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stalwart and stately embodiments of duty and honour, 
they sympathised very warmly with one another. 
Having so many instincts as well as convictions in 
common, it was not surprising that they became fast 
fiiends. Whilst King Victor was staying at the 
Schloss, he extracted from his venerable host a promise 
that "the latter would return his visit "as soon as he 
could." To more than this, taking into consideration 
the distance to be travelled and his own great age, the 
Kaiser would not pledge himself. He kept his word, 
however, in the late autumn of 1875, when he staid 
nearly a week with his "good brother, friend and ally " 
at Milan, and was received by the population of that 
magnificent city with genuine enthusiam. As, side by 
side with the martial figure of Italy's Liberator, the 
Founder of German Unity drove through the Piazza 
<lel Duomo, his welcome culminated in such a tempest 
of shouting and batie-tnains as had not been heard in 
Milan for sixteen years j not since Napoleon III., 
having freed Lombardy from the Austrian yoke, rode 
in triumph through the streets of her capital, the 
temporary idol of popular adoration. 

A great review was held in tlie Kaiser's honour, at 
which he appeared on horseback, wearing upon his 
breast — besides the insignia of the Annunziata and 
Savoia — the great golden medal for Valour, of which 
he is the only living possessor, not an Italian bom. 
More than once, during and after that splendid 
military spectacle, he expressed his approval of the 
improvements effected in the drill and armaments of 
the Italian Army; but did not refrain from giving 
utterance to some wholesome criticism of its short- 
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comings in other respects ; which comments, taken to 
heart by those to whom they were addressed, subse- 
quently bore good fruit. When he quitted Italy, he 
had gained " golden opinions from all manner of men," 
— especially from Italian officers. Perfectly polite and 
agreeable to everybody presented to him, the subtlest 
charms of his manner and most flattering of his atten- 
tions were reserved for men of the sword. 

How high was the position he held in the esteem 
of Italy's First Soldier, the following true story will 
aptly demonstrate : — 

Throughout the two years preceding his Italian 
excursion, William I. had experienced considerable 
inconvenience in mounting on horseback. To obviate 
this difficulty, by which he is still troubled, a broad and 
solid horse-block, or raised stage, level with his stirrup, 
is invariably set up for him (in Germany at least) 
whenever he may have occasion to take horse — ^which, 
indeed, disliking to exhibit any physical infirmity, he 
generally does within the precincts of some court-yard 
or other enclosed space, out of sight of his soldiers and 
of the general public. The Kaiser's peculiarity in this 
respect was imparted by his Master of the Horse to 
Victor Emmanuel, shortly after his Imperial Majesty's 
arrival at Milan ; whereupon the King forthwith gave 
orders that two such mounting-blocks should that very 
night be erected in an inner court of the Palazzo 
Reale — one for the Emperor, and one for himself side 
by side with that destined for the accommodation of 
his revered guest. As King Victor, in the year 1875, 
was just as capable of swinging himself into his saddle 
without any apparent effort as he had been in the 
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most vigorous period of his youth, the countenance of 
the aide-de-camp to whom he issued the above com- 
mands exhibited some unmistakable symptoms of 
surprise ; noticing which, the King, slightly raising his 
voice and bending his brows, emphatically observed : 
''There can be, most assuredly, no better way of 
mounting a horse's back than that adopted by so 
glorious a soldier and great a monarch as the German 
Emperor ! " 

From one mighty warrior to another, this little 
tribute of respectful admiration was peculiarly grace- 
ful, and in the best possible taste. Not only did it 
exemplify a fine trait in the Honest King's character, 
but gave expression to the only sentiment approach- 
ing hero-worship ever experienced by the most 
hardened and inveterate Royal cynic of the nine- 
teenth century. In all probability no man ever lived 
less prone than Victor Emmanuel to pay homage to 
mere human worth. That, on the whole, he judged 
mankind unfavourably was notorious throughout 
European society — nor did he make any secret of 
his profound contempt for the vast majority of his 
fellow-creatures. To qualify for a standing upon 
the pinnacle of such a man's regard — as stood the 
German Emperor to the day of King Victor's death — 
argues an extraordinary nobility of nature in the 
occupant of so lofty a station. 

During the early summer of 1878 the Kaiser's life 
was twice attempted: on the nth May by a half- 
witted handicraftsman named Hoedel, who discharged 
a pistol at the Emperor, but fortunately missed his 
aim ; on the 3rd June by Dr. Charles Nobiling, a man 
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of good birth, breeding, and education, who twice 
fired a fowling-piece loaded with swanshot at the 
venerable monarch, inflicting nearly twoscore wounds 
upon his head, neck, and right arm. Strange to say, 
HoedeFs attempt to slay the Kaiser was committed 
at the very spot upon which young Blind stood when 
he fired at and was seized by Count Bismarck, four or 
five years before the achievement of German Unity. >. 
Nobiling hired a second-floor front in a house 
commanding the chief avenue of the German capital, 
and thence deliberately picked off the venerable 
Emperor as the latter was driving from his palace 
Under the Linden towards the Brandenburg Gate. 
William I. was in the act of saluting the public with 
hand to helmet when the first charge struck him. He 
rose to his feet in his carriage, exclaiming "Is it 
possible that those shots can be meant for me ? " As 
he did so, the second charge smote him far harder 
than had the first. He fell backwards, streaming 
from face and neck with blood, into the arms of his 
chasseur, who had jumped down from the box to his 
aid and supported him whilst the carriage was being 
rapidly driven homewards, amidst the sympathetic 
and sorrowful demonstrations of the populace. In 
the course of that afternoon and evening over thirty 
swanshot were extracted from his Majesty's head, 
neck, right shoulder and arm. It was feared at the 
time that he would die of loss of blood. He re- 
covered rapidly, however, from the formidable injuries 
he had sustained at Carl Nobiling's hands, and made 
a triumphal entry into his capital a few months later — 
as soon, in fact, as his renewed strength enabled him 
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to resume the reins of rule he had been compelled to 
entrust to his son through his inability to sign State 
documents with his mangled right hand. 

Hoedel was convicted of the crimes of " attempted 
regicide" and high treason, and decapitated in Berlin 
one day whilst the memorable Congress was sitting. 
Dr. Nobiling died in a prison infirmary on the loth 
September, 1878, of a self-inflicted wound perforating 
his brain. 

It seemed scarcely less than miraculous that 
William I., who was in his eighty-second year when 
struck do^vn by Nobiling's missiles, should have rallied 
from hurts so serious that a strong man of half his age 
might have been reasonably expected to succumb to 
them. His restoration to health, however, proved 
complete, although he will carry about him to his 
dying day several leaden pellets that could not be 
extracted without placing his life in great peril. 

More than one great joy has been vouchsafed to 
him since his recovery. He has lived to see the male 
succession to both his thrones secured in the flesh to 
the fourth generation, and to hold his great grand- 
son (Heir Presumptive in the second degree) at the 
baptismal font. 

Of his other great-grandchildren, the latest bom 
will in all human probability occupy the Swedish 
throne at some future period. This baby-prince 
(bom on the nth November, 1882) is the first-fmit 
of an alliance contr^icted between the . Kaiser's 
granddaughter. Princess Victoria of Baden, and the 
Duke of Wermeland, Crown Prince of Sweden. 
Another of his Majesty's granddaughters, Princess 
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Charlotte of Prussia, espoused the Hereditary Prince 
of Saxe-Meiningen nearly five years ago, and has 
issue. 

It is a pleasant custom in Germany to celebrate 
certain service and family anniversaries, commonly 
designated '' Jubilees," by formal felicitation, feasting, 
and gift-giving. Fanciful titles have been bestowed 
upon these celebrations, applying equally to both 
categories of anniversary^ the official and the domestic. 
They are four in number, two of which are more 
or less familiar to English ears in connection with 
the matrimonial tie — ^viz., "Silvern" and "Golden 
Weddings" — ^whilst the jubilees rejoicing in the specific 
designations of "Diamantine" and "Adamantine" 
are still almost exclusively Teutonic institutions, 
scarcely known even by name to non-German peoples. 
They are used to indicate respectively the sixtieth and 
seventieth anniversaries of any supremely important 
event in a man's life, such as his marriage, commence- 
ment of a public career or setting up in business, 
advancement in rank or reception of an honorific 
distinction. There are few incidents in which a 
German happens to have played anything like a 
leading part that are not adopted as pretexts for 
" Jubilees " by his friends, admirers, or dependants — 
that is, if he live long enough and be a person of mark. 
This being the case, it is not surprising that Kaiser 
Wilhelm should have been, of late years, the hero 
of such celebrations to an extent absolutely without 
precedent in the experiences of any other monarch, 
living or dead. On the ist January, 1877, he accepted 
the congratulations of his army, represented b^ its' 
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generals and regimental commanding officers, that day- 
being his " Adamantine Service Jubilee," or seventieth 
anniversary of the date affixed to his first commission 
in the Prussian military service. His "Diamond 
Jubilee" as a general officer was celebrated in a 
similar manner on the 30th March, 1878. 

On the first day of 1882, however, His Imperial 
Majesty underwent congratulation by Germany mili- 
tant upon the occasion of a jubilee for which there 
exists no descriptive or figurative title in the Teutonic 
vocabulary. Field-Marshal Wrangel, a few years 
before his death, had been the object of a military 
ovation upon similar grounds ; but the case of that 
phenomenal patriarch, of whom his countrymen were 
wont to say, half in jest and half in earnest, that 
** he had forgotten how to die," was regarded as SUch 
an exceptional one that it was probably not deemed 
worth while to coinanewepithetfor a jubilee thitherto 
absolutely without precedent, and the recurrence of 
which, no doubt, seemed unlikely enough, even in 
that paramount conservatory of " terrible old men," 
the Prussian Army. When, therefore, the Emperor 
came to celebrate the completion of a term of military 
service extending over three-quarters of a century — 
when the seventy-fifth anniversary of that memorable 
morning upon which his father appointed him to an 
ensigncy in the First Prussian Foot-Guards taxed the 
imaginations of loyal bards and Court chroniclers for a 
graphic adjective peculiarly appropriate to the occa- 
sion, the vast resources of the German language 
proved inadequate to meet that perplexing demand. 
The selection of titles for the four classes of jubilee 
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known as Silvern, Golden, Diamantine, and Adaman- 
tine (the last two being in reality convertible terms), 
seemed to have been prompted by a desire to attribute 
progressive degrees of hardness to the celebrants of 
those anniversaries. It was probably their inability to 
think of anything harder than adamant that compelled 
the aforesaid bards and chroniclers to leave the 
Elaiser's latest and most remarkable jubilee forlorn oi 
a special title. 

More than fifty German Kings and Princes were 
present at the nuptial feast given in the White Hall of 
Berlin Castle upon the Emperor's Golden Wedding- 
Day (nth June, 1879), when a splendid marriage- 
gift was presented on their behalf to William and 
Augusta by Albert, King of Saxony, the Kaiser's near 
kinsman, trusted friend, and favourite general. During 
the forenoon, the blessing of the Church had been 
pronounced for the third time upon an union which, 
throughout half a century, had set a salutary example of 
matrimonial conduct to all classes of Prussian society. 
From every part of the monarchy deputations and 
representative men flocked to the capital charged with 
loyal offerings and heartfelt congratulations to the 
venerable couple. It had been intended to purchase 
a complete set of Regalia — crown, sceptre, orb, and 
coronation robes — ^with the funds resulting from a 
national subscription expressly raised for that purpose, 
and to present these paraphernalia to the Emperor 
upon the anniversary in question. As soon, however, 
as his Majesty heard of this project, he gave the 
custodians of the fund to understand that the proposed 
method of laying it out on his behalf would distress 

G 2 
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rather than gratify him ; and that, if they wished thef 
money thus collected to give him any pleasure, they 
would employ it in founding and endowing charitable 
institutions for the benefit of the deserving poor. 
His wishes in this respect were reverently carried out. 
Throughout Prussia, orphans and foimdlings, the sick, 
needy and afflicted have for many a month past had 
occasion to bless the day upon which Kaiser Wilhelm 
celebrated his Golden Wedding. 

In this short and imperfect outline of the more 
important events with which Frederick William Loui9 
of Hohenzollem has been individually connected in 
the course of a long and noble life, the writer has 
endeavoured to do justice to the great qualities and 
merits of a Sovereign who was at one period of his 
career execrated, at another misappredated, and at 
a third undervalued. It may be doubted whether 
there are many men living, outside the small circle of 
personages immediately surrounding the Emperor, 
who even at the present moment, — although the 
** fierce light that beats upon a throne " has, for more 
than a decade, been directed upon the statdy figure 
of Emperor William in such sort as to bring him 
under Ae gaze of the world with dazzling prominence, 
— ^fuUy understand and appreciate his many excels 
lences and virtues. The most salient and shining of 
these, as has already been pointed out in the first 
chapter of this book, has been and is, most un* 
questionably^ devotion to duty for Auty's sakt-^not 
for the kudos to be derived from its fulfilment There 
have been more intellectual monarchs than William L : 
but none'more cimscientious. From every social and 
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family point of view, his life-conduct has been more 
than correct ; indeed, it has teemed with beauty. He 
has loved his people, even when they least loved him. 
Of his many days, few have passed away unadorned 
by some kind or generous action. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ANA. 

A CHAPTER under the above heading, appended to 
a skeleton sketch of the German Emperor's life-story, 
cannot but seem to promise more than it can possibly 
perform. It would be easy to fill a goodly volume 
with interesting memoranda of Kaiser Wilhelm's 
^* sayings and doings " during at least seventy of his 
eighty-five years, or even with entertaining personal 
anecdotes illustrative of his quaint but eminently genial 
humour. Within the limits to which this litde work 
is restricted very little can be given in the way of 
'^ Imperial Miscellanea " besides a manifesto or two, 
every word of which was composed and penned by 
His Majesty at one or another period of his career, 
and a few trifling stories more or less pregnantly illus- 
trating special traits of his character. In a recueil of 
this description no attempt at chronological sequence 
is feasible. From the mass of material at the author's 
disposal he can only venture to select such items as 
appear to him well ^calculated to render the Kaiser's 
career intelligible to those who may have imperfectly 
studied it, and to throw some light upon his psychical 
peculiarities. 
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Such a necessarily small, though heterogeneous, col- 
lection of "ana" may perhaps be most fitly com- 
menced with two documents constituting the Alpha 
and Omega of Kaiser Wilhelm's published utterances 
upon the subjects of Duty and Honour. The former 
bears date June, 1815 ; the latter was issued from His 
Majesty's Military Chancery just seven years ago. 
Although the Emperor never made any pretension to 
be a literary monarch, like his deceased elder brother, 
he has at different times written copiously upon mili- 
tary subjects; and whenever any essay or article 
exclusively of his composition has reached public 
cognizance, it has never failed to make its mark; 
firstly, because William I. has steadfastly observed the 
golden rule of never writing upon any subject in which 
he is not thoroughly versed ; secondly, because he 
expresses his views or wishes in the fewest possible 
words, and those so well chosen that the most accom- 
plished master of the German tongue would experience 
considerable difficulty in improving — especially in ren- 
dering more forcible — the Imperial phraseology. 

In comparing the two subjoined deliverances from 
a stylistic point of view, the reader should bear in 
mind that a period of no less than sixty years elapsed 
between the composition of the "Life Principles" 
and that of the " Memorandum appended to an 
Ordinance respecting Officers' Courts of Honour," 
communicated to the " Imperial German Navy " in 
November, 1875. 

Amongst the Haus-gesetze^ or Family Statutes of the 
Royal Hohenzollerns, is one which prescribes that 
every Prince and Princess of that House, before con- 
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firmation, shall compose, write out, and submit to his 
or her parents, sponsors, and religious instructors a 
profession of faith, by perusing which those persons — 
as, for instance, godfathers and godmothers — thitherto 
responsible for the moral training of the candidate for 
definitive admission into the Christian fold, may be 
enabled to judge whether or not they have done their 
duty in conformity with the "promises and vows" 
pronounced by them at the baptismal font Ever 
since this statute was definitively adopted into the 
Family Code, it has been expected, not to say exacted, 
of the youthful HohenzoUem Princes and Princesses, 
as it were "upon honour," that they should really 
compose, as well as indite, their respective professions 
of faith, without invoking the assistance of complaisant 
tutor or courtly theologiaa Wlien it came to Prince 
William's turn, at the age of eighteen, to prepare him- 
self for confirmation, he set down upon paper a 
Gtaubensbekenntniss^ equally remarkable for its pure 
doctrinal orthodoxy, devotional feeling, and vigorous 
literary style. But not content with fulfilling to its 
utmost limit the obligation thus imposed upon him 
by the HohenzoUem Haus-gesetze, the Prince, obeying 
an impulse of conscience, added to his " profession 
of faith " a supplementary manifesto, styled by him- 
self Ldfensgrundsaetze, or " Life Principles," presently 
subjoined in free rather than literal translation — it 
having been the translator's object to convey to the 
reader a faithful impression of the German Emperoi^s 
early manner, not a servile rendering of the mere 
words used by him as interpreters of his thoughts. 
' The special interest of the following document lies, 
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of course, in the circumstance that, of all his pen-and- 
ink exponences, official or personal, it is the very first 
that obtained publicity through the medium of the 
printing press. As a juvenile utterance it is chiefly 
remarkable for the force and completeness with which 
it exemplifies a trite old proverb, " The child is father 
to the man." This axiom, although it audaciously 
reverses the order of Nature, has unquestionably found 
its verification in the early youth of the German 
Emperor, whose manhood and old age have been long 
and faithful fulfilments of his boyhood's promise. 

Life Principles. 

" With a thankful heart I acknowledge God's great 
beneficence in permitting that I should be born in [an 
exalted station, because thereby I am better enabled 
to educate my soul and heart, and am put in posses- 
sion of copious means wherewith to build up worthi- 
ness in myself. I rejoice in this station — not on 
account of the distinction it confers upon me amongst 
men, nor on account of the enjo)anents it places at 
my disposal, but because it enables me to achieve 
more than others. In humility I rejoice in my 
station, and am far from believing that God has 
intended, in this respect, to put me at an advantage 
over my fellow-men. I am equally far from considering 
myself better than anybody else on account of my 
exalted station. My princely rank shall always serve 
to remind me of the greater obligations it imposes 
upon me, of the greater efforts it requires me to make, 
and of the greater temptations to which it exposes 
me. 
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" I will never forget that a Prince is a man — ^before 
Gody only a man — ^having his origin, as well as all the 
weaknesses and wants of human nature, in common 
with the humblest of the people ; that the laws pre- 
scribed for general observance are also binding upon 
him ; and that he, like all the rest, will be judged one 
day for his behaviour. 

'^ For all good things that may fall to my share, I 
will look up gratefully to God ; and in all misfortunes 
that may befall me I will submit myself to God, in the 
firm conviction that He will always do what is best 
for me. 

" I know what, as man and Prince alike, my duty 
is to true honour. I will never seek honour to 
myself in things illusory. 

"My capacities belong to the world and to my 
Fatherland. I will therefore work unintermittently 
within the circle of activity prescribed to me, make 
the best use of my time, and do as much good as 
it may be in my power to do. 

" I will maintain and keep alive within me a 
sincere and hearty goodwill towards all men, even 
the most insignificant — for they are all my brethren. 

" I will not domineer over anybody in virtue of my 
princely dignity, nor bring to bear upon any one the 
pressure of my princely prestige. When compelled 
to require any service at the hands of others, I will 
do so in a courteous and friendly manner, endea- 
vouring, as far as in me lies, to render the fulfilment 
of their duties easy to them. 

" But, in accordance with my own duty, I will do 
all I can to destroy the works of hypocrisy and 
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malignity, to bring to scorn whatever is wicked and 
shameful, and to visit crime with its due measiure of 
punishment; no feelings of compassion shall hinder 
me therefrom. I will, however, be careful not to 
condemn the guiltless ;^ on the contrary, for me it 
shall ever be a labour of love to defend the innocent 

" To the utmost of my ability I will be a helper and 
advocate of those unfortunates who may seek my aid 
or of whose mishaps I may be informed — especially 
of widows, orphans, aged people, men who have 
faithfully served the State, and those whom such men 
may have left behind them in poverty. 

" Never will I forget the good that has been done 
to me by my fellow-men. Throughout my whole life 
I will continue to value those who have rendered me 
service. 

"For the King, my father, I entertain a respectful 
and tender affection. To live in such sort that I may 
be a joy to him will be my utmost endeavour. I yield 
the most punctilious obedience to his commands. 
And I entirely submit myself to the laws and Consti- 
tution of the State.. 

"I will perform my service-duties with absolute 
exactitude, and, whilst assiduously keeping my sub- 
ordinates to their duty, will treat them amicably and 
kindly." 

Scripsit, et liberavit animam. 

Memorandum appended to an Ordinance respecting 
Officers^ Courts of Honour. 

" It is my will that the Ordinance respecting 
Officers' Courts of Honour in my Navy, to-day 
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completed by me, shall be understood and applied 
in the same spirit which has distinguished my Navy 
ever since the inception of its being. 

" I therefore expect from the entire Officers' Corps 
of my Navy that it shall for the future, as it has 
hitherto done, hold Honour to be its highest treasure. 
It must be the holiest duty of the whole profession 
OS well as of every individual belonging to it, to keep 
Honour pure and spotless. 

'^ The fulfilment of this duty comprises in itself the 
conscientious and perfect fulfilment of every other 
duty pertaining to the position of an officer. 

'^True Honour exacts that, even in the external 
life of an officer, that dignity should express itself 
which is an integral characteristic of the order to 
which the defence of Throne and Fatherland is 
confided. 

'^ The officer shall make it his business to choose, 
for his frequentation, only those circles in which good 
morals reign; and, above all, he shall never fail to 
remember,' in public places, that he takes social 
standing not only as a man of good breeding, but as a 
supporter of Honour and of the enhanced duties of 
his order. 

" The officer must hold himself utterly aloof from 
all actions which may prove damaging to his own 
individual repute, or to that of the corporation to 
which he belongs — in particular, from all dissoluteness, 
drunkenness, and games of hazard, from the under, 
taking of all obligations with which even the semblance 
of unfair conduct may be connected, from gambling 
speculations on 'Change, from taking part in industaria 
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enterprises of which the object is not absolutely irre- 
proachable and the reputation immaculate — as well as^ 
generally speaking, from every effort in the direction 
oi gain^ exercised in a manner of which the perfect 
integrity is not conspicuously to be recognised. 

" He must never lightly pledge his honour, 

"The more that luxury and even well-being find 
development around him in other classes, the more 
gravely becomes imposed upon the officer the obliga- 
tion not to forget that it is not material wealth which 
has earned for him, and will preserve to him, his 
highly-honoured standing in the State and in society. 

" It is not only that the fighting effectiveness of the 
officer may be diminished by a debilitating manner of 
living. The great danger which would be entailed 
upon him by endeavours to achieve pecuniary gains 
and luxurious living is the undermining of the very 
ground and foundations upon which the career of 
* officer ' stands. 

*'I repose full confidence in the officers of the 
Reserve, as well as in those to whom (they having 
quitted active service) I have granted permission to 
preserve and wear the outward emblems of their 
order, that (as they thereby continue to have part in 
the Honour of their order) they will steadily keep in 
mind their obligation to maintain that honour even 
in the civilian relations of their lives. 

"That a refined feeling of honour shall be pre- 
served in vigorous vitality throughout the Officers' 
Corps of my Navy and its Reserves, I hold the com- 
manders of the sailors' divisions, the commanders of 
all my ships and sailing-craft, and all superior naval 
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officers of every service-category, directly and person-* 
ally responsible to myself. 

" The prescriptions of this Ordinance have for their 
object to stimulate the fostering of approved tradi- 
tions, framed in a chivalric spirit, in the order of 
officers, and to afford the means (in cases where an 
officer may incur the reproach of having suffered 
minishment of honour, or where he himself may 
apprehend such minishment to have befallen him) of 
taking action in a properly regulated manner. 

" In all the transactions of Councils and Tribunals 
of Honour, the spirit of goodwill, as well as con- 
siderations for the preservation of professional honour, 
shall prevail. And, besides this, it shall be invariably 
observed with the utmost strictness that the interior 
affairs of an Officers* Corps shall not be allowed to 
transpire out of its own immediate circle to any 
greater extent than may be absolutely unavoidable." 

These instructive papers sufficiently prove that the 
watchword and countersign of this soldier-monarch's 
whole career have been ** Duty " and " Honour." 

That his strict enforcement of minutiae has never 
been mere raartinetism, as alleged by his detractors, 
but the logical application of principles based upon a 
profound knowledge of human nature, and upon the 
professional experience of a long life-time, the follow- 
ing characteristic anecdote will show. 

As King and Emperor alike, for many years past, 
William I. has not appeared in public, except whilst 
undergoing his annual water-cure at Gastein and Ems, 
dressed in mufti He invariably wears uniform at 
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home, even when writing letters in his study, which 
overlooks the Linden Avenue, Berlin's chief military 
and fashionable thoroughfare. Whilst actually sitting 
at his writing-table, he is accustomed to loosen three 
or four of the upper buttons of his double-breasted 
tunic, and to turn back its lappels. Whenever, how- 
ever, a body of troops, small or large, is heard 
approaching the palace, he rises frpm his seat, hastily 
buttons up his uniform to the throat, and adjusts his 
Cross of the "Ordre pour le M^rite" in such sort 
that it hangs down over the coat-collar exactly imder 
his chin. This operation, which long practice enables 
him to perform in a few seconds, concluded, he walks 
to his window and stands there, in full view of his 
soldiers whilst they march past. 

One day an exalted personage, who happened to 
be in conversation with the Emperor when, the sound 
of distant drums and fifes having announced the 
approach of " Grand Guards," His Majesty hurriedly 
went through the above-described " rapid act," took 
heart of grace and asked the Kaiser why he was so 
particular about buttoning the top button of his uni- 
form before showing himself to his Guards, " who, 

after all," added Prince ^ " enjoy almost daily an 

opportunity of seeing your Majesty face to face. I 
should have thought. Sire, that you would have 
scarcely deemed it necessary to stand upon ceremony 
with them." " That is not the question at all," repUed 
the Kaiser. " As the head of the Army, I am bound 
to show my soldiers an irreproachable example in the 
way of tenue. They have never seen me with my coat 
unbuttoned, and I do not intend that they ever shall. 
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For, let me tell you, it is the one button left unbuttoned 
that is the ruin of an army T^ (Es ist der eine 
Knopf, der nicht zugeknoepft ist, welcher eine Armee 
zu Grunde richtet !) 

With a Commander-in-Chief entertaining the vieyprs 
epitomised in the above axiom, and who, moreover, 
makes a point of inspecting four or five Army-Corps 
every autumn, and all bis Guard twice a year, it need 
not be wondered at that the Prussian Army success- 
fully challenges competition in all minor matters of 
the button category. But its paramount excellence in 
other respects indicates that the converse of such a 
rule as " the greater contains the less," may be as really 
true as it is seemingly paradoxical Attention to 
buttons, if carefully considered, will be found to 
account for some other qualities in the Prussian Army 
that have enabled it to achieve an unbroken series of 
triumphs in two gigantic wars. 

The State signature adopted by William I. after his 
elevation to Imperial rank ran in the following form — 
<< Wilhelm, Imp. Rex;" and the abbreviation was for 
some little time made the subject of constant comment 
in Court circles at Berlin. Exalted officials puzzled 
themselves by fruitless attempts to divine or excogitate 
the reason why his Majesty forbore from either signing 
his title in full or simply indicating it by initials, as 
^' I. R.;" but of course nobody dared to interrogate 
him upon the subject One day, however, the Kaiser 
cleared up the mystery of his own accord A State 
document having relation to his Imperial functions 
was submitted to him for approval and signature. As 
soon as he had finished inscribing his autograph upon 
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he parchment, he turned with a smile to the Minister 
in attendance, and observed, " I dare say you wonder 
why I only sign a part of my first title, but the whole 
of my second. I will tell you. It is because I feel 
that I am only partly an Emperor, whilst I know that 
I am altogether a King ! " It was in such sallies as 
these, half jest, half earnest, that the staunch 
Prussianism of his Majesty was wont to find vent 
for some time after he had allowed himself to be 
reasoned and persuaded into assuming the style and 
title of German Emperor. 

Another characteristic and authentic anecdote is 
related of William I., in connection with a somewhat 
humorous incident, the outcome of his promotion to 
the highest attainable Sovereign rank. It should be 
premised that, when he acceded to the request pre- 
ferred to him in the name of Southern Germany by 
Louis II. of Bavaria, the majority of his subjects 
jumped to the conclusion that, as soon as the war 
should be ended and peace comfortably established, 
the new Kaiser would lose no time in getting himself 
crowned. Where, was a question that rapidly became 
"burning," and at one time threatened to set several 
ancient and highly respectable cities by the ears. 
Aachen dared any other town to dispute her right \ 
for had not Carolus Magnus been crowned within her 
walls ? Frankfort, the old capital of the Bund, and 
once an Imperial Free City, considered her claims 
irrefutable. Koenigsberg could point with pride to 
the Coronation ceremonies performed within her 
castle walls, and expressed herself quite confident 
that a German Emperor, who was also King of 
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Prassia, could not dream of passing her over. Finally, 
Berlin had something very much to the point to say 
about her precedence over all other Coronation-city 
candidates as the actual capital of the realm to which 
Germany owed its Emperor. 

But on one point all these competitors were agreed, 
and the whole Fatherland was unanimous — ^viz., that 
one of the very first money votes to be passed by the 
brand new Parliament of United Germany must have 
for its object the purchase by the nation of all the 
insignia of Imperial office, for presentation to the 
graybeard Kaiser in the name of the German people. 
Coronation robes of unexampled magnificence; an 
Imperial diadem, constructed upon the grand old 
"Holy Roman" lines; a jewelled orb, or "Realm- 
Apple " as it is quaintly designated in Germany ; a 
golden sceptre enriched with precious stones ; nothing 
short of this gorgeous Imperial equipment could 
possibly — in the opinion of the German press at least 
— be offered to " William the Conqueror "by a 
genuinely national Reichstag. 

In due course of time peace was made with 
vanquished France ; the Emperor returned to Berlin, 
where he was received with indescribable enthusiasm; 
and the Imperial Parliament met in session to transact 
business on behalf of United Germany. It continued 
to sit day after day, with exemplary regularity, for 
several successive weeks; but, strange to say, the 
subject of the Regalia was not once broached in the 
course of its eloquent debates. The war indemnity 
was coming in by millions fortnightly, the State 
Treasury, contrary to its wont^ overflowed with hard 
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cash and unexceptionable securities ; but not one of 
the Liberal national representatives ventured to pro- 
pose to the Legislature that a hundred thousand 
pounds or so of Germany's superfluous booty should 
be set aside to fit out her first Emperor with his 
Coronation paraphernalia. It was not his Majesty's 
wish, naturally enough, that such a proposition should 
emanate from the Monarchical side of the House, or 
from the Ultramontane benches, although at that time 
the " Centre " was conspicuously loyal. The session 
came to a close; the question of the Regalia had 
never been mooted by word of mouth. His Majesty, 
in proroguing Parliament, punctiliously forbore from 
making the faintest allusion to anything in the nature 
of a Coronation. 

During the recess some distinguished personages, 
unionists and patriots — amongst them more than one 
popular member of the Legislature — sought audience 
of the Emperor. When he received them, they re- 
spectfully and at considerable length represented to 
him that his Coronation was still wanting, to set an 
Imperial Seal upon the Charter of German Unity — 
that, greatly to the perplexity and disappointment of 
the nation, there appeared to be some constitutional 
obstacle or legislative reluctance in the way of pro- 
viding funds for the purchase of the Regalia — that, as 
his loving subjects were joyfully aware, Heaven had 
been pleased to endow his Majesty with great worldly 
wealth, and that — in short, after beating uncomfortably 
about the bush for a while, they asked the Kaiser 
whether, in the true interest of the country and to 
obviate any further delay in " completing his sublime 
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mission," he would not deem it expedient to pay for 
the Regalia out of his own pocket? 

William I. heard them patiently to the end, and 
then replied as follows : — 

"I am very much obliged to you for attaching 
so much importance to my Coronation as German 
Emperor, although I do not share your views in that 
particular direction. However, if the German people 
make a point of it, I am quite ready to be crowned 
whenever and wherever the nation may please, pro- 
vided the needful insignia are placed at my disposal 
for the ceremony. Personally, I experience no desire 
to be crowned, and nothing is farther from my inten- 
tions than to spend a single penny of my private 
means upon Regalia. In a word — if Germany wants 
her Kaiser crowned, let her pay for his crown. I 
certainly will not. Crowned or not crowned, I am 
what the voice of the nation has by acclamation pro- 
nounced me to be, and shall remain so, please God, as 
long as I live ! " 

Ten years have elapsed since the above interview 
took place, and the Emperor's popularity has steadily 
increased throughout the Fatherland during the in- 
terval. But he is still uncrowned, in his Imperial 
capacity at least, and likely to remain so. 
. Of his amiability, sweet temper and mansuetude, 
many true stories are current in all classes of Prussian 
society. The following three have been selected from 
amongst uncounted numbers for two reasons ; firstly, 
because they reached the author's cognizance through 
channels issuing directly from the fountain-head of 
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authenticity; secondly, because they belong to the 
category of " things not generally kno>vn." 

Babelsberg, the Emperor's favourite country-house, 
is — like most Imperial and Royal residences — a show- 
place. Tickets " to view " are, of course, not granted 
to the public when his Majesty is actually sojourning 
in the Castle; but it sometimes happens, at such 
times, that a party of excursionists applies for admis- 
sion, in blissful ignorance of rules and regulations; 
and, as the drive from Potsdam to the park-gates is a 
tolerably long and expensive one, William I., unwill- 
ing to disappoint the would-be sightseers, has over 
and over again permitted them to be conducted through 
the principal apartments, despite his presence in the 
Schloss. One day he was engaged in the library with 
one of his secretaries, when the castellan, all un- 
conscious of his revered master's presence in a part 
of the house seldom utilised for official inter\'iews, 
ushered a large party of visitors from Berlin into 
the adjoining drawing-room. The Privy Councillor 
"in attendance" was for hastily closing the door of 
communication, in order to keep out the unwitting 
intruders. But his Majesty would not allow his 
subjects to be baulked of their amusement Open- 
ing a " practicable " door in the oaken panelling, he 
squeezed himself into a narrow cupboard, used for 
storing away superfluous old china, glass, &:c., and 
used by the housemaids as a brush and duster reposi- 
tory. There he patiently remained for five or six 
minutes, in the dark, whilst the inquisitive Berliners 
were handling the knick-knacks on his writing-table, 
peering at his pictures, and reading the titles of his 
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books. The consternation of the attendants escort- 
ing the excursionists through the Royal apartments 
may be more readily conceived than described when, 
as the last of the party passed out of the library, his 
Majesty emerged from the china-closet, and called 
back one of the footmen *^ to fetch a clothes-brush, 
as his coat had got very dusty whilst he had been 
in prison." 

The faithful old seneschal of Babelsberg shall tell 
the next anecdote in his own words, as he told it 
to the writer of these lines just thirteen years ago. 

" There is nobody in the world so easily pleased, 
gentle in his address, and forbearing to all his people, 
as our King. When he is here, I have to bring him 
whatever he wants. My wife must make his coffee ; 
and I am ordered to keep a little stock of the things 
he is accustomed to ask for. But my memory is 
not so good as it used to be; so one day, after 
writing for two or three hours, when he wanted a 
glass of Madeira and told me to fetch it for him, I 
was obliged to say, " Majesty, there is no Madeira ! " 
All he said was, laughing as he spoke, " No ? Well, 
then, bring me a glass of water ; there is plenty of 
that, I suppose ? " And I have never had a rough 
word from him in all these years. He always for- 
gives neglect, for he knows it is not meant. Who 
would intentionally displease such a master ? '' 

In the spring of 1878, not long before Hoedel 
attempted the Kaiser's life, William I. was dressing 
one morning, when his Leibvalet (body servant), a man 
who had been attached to his person in that capacity 
for over thirty years, thinking that the " Hohe Herr " 
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had completed his toilet, removed the chair (fronting 
the looking-glass) upon which his Majesty is wont to 
sit whilst being shaved and brushed. Not noticing 
the absence of the chair from its accustomed place, 
the Emperor sate down en VatTy and fell heavily upon 
the floor— a perilous mishap to a tall and heavily built 
man nearly eighty-two years old. After helping the 
Kaiser to his feet, the distracted old servant burst 
into tears and fell upon his knees, sobbing out en- 
treaties for forgiveness, and fears lest his Majesty 
should have suffered some grievous hurt. " Do not 
be alarmed," said the Emperor, smiling at him kindly 
and motioning him to arise ; " stand up ; it is 
nothing. You were not to blame at all — but only my 
own carelessness in not looking behind me before I 
sate down." 

With these trifling but characteristic instances of 
his intrinsic goodness, and with the expression of an 
earnest hope that his invaluable life may be prolonged 
for many years to come, the author takes leave to ter- 
minate a biographical sketch of the First German 
Emperor, for the manifold shortcomings and imper- 
fections of which he earnestly craves his readers' 
indulgence. 



THE END. 
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